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NEW IMPORTANT BOOKS 





The Return of Louis XVIII. 
[From the French of GILBERT STENGER'; 


Translated by Mrs. RUDOLPH STAWELL. With 
jull-page illustrations. 8vo, $3.00 net 


An interesting and striking study of the return of the 
Bourbons to France after their exile of twenty-five years. 
The difficulties and curious results of the attempt at recon- 
structing the monarchy have been fascinatingly set forth. It 
is as accurate his orically as it is absorbing as a narrative. 


The Birth of Modern Italy 
Posthumous Papers of JESSIE WHITE MARIO 


Bdited, with Introduction, Notes and Epilogue, by the DUKE 
LITTA-VISco NTI-ARESE. With a photogravure frontis- 
piece and 40 o'her illustrations. $3.50 net 


Jessie White Mario was the English wife of an Italian 
patriot, and she p'ayed a prominent part with her husband 
in the struggle for Italian independence. She was an inti- 
mate friend of Garibaldi and Mazzini and other heroes of the 
movement, and her memoirs contain much new material re- 
lating to their lives, and give an inside view from the posi- 
tion of the revolutionary party of the events from 1830 to 
1870. 


numerous 


Landscape Painting 
By BIRGE HARRISON 


With 25 Reproductions of Representative Pictures 
postpaid $1.65. 


$1.50 net; 


“It is the highest praise for this book to say that stu- 
dents and the general public will find in it material of as 
much value to one class of readers as another.”—New York 
Times. 


A Rose of Savoy: Marie Adelaide of Savoy; 
Duchesse de Bou: gogne, Mother of Louis XV. 


By*H. NOEL WILLIAMS 


“The Women  Bonapartes,” ‘Mine. 
. 3B “Queen Margot.” 


With frontispiece in photogravure and 16 other illustrations. 
$3.50 net. 


Marie Adelaide of Savoy came, in 1696, as a little girl 
of eleven, to Versailles, to wed the young Duke de Bour- 
gogne. This book gives a vivid and charming picture of the 
court life and the great figures of that most interesting period 


Author of Recamier,”’ 


In Three Legations: Turin, Florence, 
The Hague, 1856-1872 

By MADAME CHARLES DE BUNSEN (nee Waddington) 

With 2 photogravure plates and 48 other illustrations, $3.50 net 


Miss Wadding'on married Charles de Bunsen when he 
was secretary to the Prussian Legation at Turin and for the 
sixteen years which include the making of Italy and the 
Franco-Prussian war, she was in the centre of diplomatic life 
at Turin, Florence, and The Hague. Her letters are a lively 
and fascinating journal of politics and fashion, of social life 
in town and country, and sketches and anecdotes of such men 
as Cavour, Bismarck, Queen Margherita of Italy, and many 


lesser people. 2 


The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Collected and Edited by ROGER INGPEN 


With 42 illustrations. 2 vola., 8vo. $6.00 net 


rhe most important contribution to Shelley literature that 
has appeared for the last twenty years. Nearly 450 letters 
have been gathered from every available source—some of 
which have only been printed privately in a strictly limited 
issue, while many have not appeared in print before. For the 
first time, perhaps, Shelley will be allowed to tell his own 
tale as far as it can be told in his letters. The illustrations 
include a unique collection of portraits 


Art in Great Britain and Ireland 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG 


With over 500 illustrations, 4 in color. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 
“A feature of the book is the excellent 
half-tone.”—The Literary Digest 
“An excellent hand-book. It is difficult to understand how 
80 much cou!d be crowded into so small a volume, and this 
little book is fully and delightfully illustrated.”—Art in 
Progress 


Posson Jone’ and Pere Raphael 
By GEORGE W. CABLE 


illustrations in 


With 8 illuastrationa in full color by STANLEY M. Anruurs 
$1 5a 

“The first story is a masterpiece—one of the shcrt stories 

that deserve to last. . . . The people in the sequel are 


charming.”—New York Sun. 

“Both stories, together with.their delicious Creole dialect 
and the author's skilful contrasting of characters, make a 
single story in Mr. Cable's most pleasing manner. The book 
is tastefully gotten up.”—NVew York Globe. 


Pewter and the Amateur Collector 
By EDWARDS J. GALE **® 


~ 


Finely illustrated. 82.50 net; poatpaid $2.75 


A clear and comprehensive guide for collectors and lovers 
of pewter, which takes up thoroughly and for the first time 
the history and description of American pewter as well as of 
the English work in that metal, and is finely and practically 
illustrated. 

“A hand-book which should be 
able."—New York Erening Sun. 


Life Histories of Northern Animals 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


58 maps, 560 drawings 


found useful and valu 


$18.00 net, express extra. 
by the author 
4 book of popular natural history on a strictly scien 
tific basis, treating of some sixty quadrupeds, taking up the 
intimate home side of their lives. Frank M, Chapman, the 
editor of “Bird Lore,” says of it: “Mr. Seton's ‘Life His- 
tories of Northern Animals’ is the book for which we have 
long been waiting. He has done for our mammals what Audu- 
bon did for our birds, but he has done it better. To his 
unique gifts as a sympathetic biographer of wild animals, he 
adds a thorough grasp of the more technical s'des of his sub- 
ject, and the result is a work of the highest popular interest 
and scientific value.” 


» volumes 
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Just Ready | 


Vice-President Stevenson’s Book of 
Reminiscences 


Something of 
Men I Have 


Known 


In a five-column review the New York Sun says: 








Mr. Stevenson’s volume is running 

over with friendly anecdotes, with happy 

thoughts mingling at times with tender recollections, 

and trom beginning to end there is no unkind word of 
any man.” 


Be eer is a peculiar charm about this work. 


Mr. Stevenson’s book is full of interest from opening 
page to close. His career from a practising country at- 
torney in Illinois to the high office of Vice-President of 
the United States has brought him into intimate contact 
with interesting personalities great and small, and his 
book is devoted to story and anecdote of these, and nar- 
ration of the great events in which he has borne no 
inconspicuous part. 
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Just Published 


WINNING SPEECHES 


81.00. 

A collection of the prize-winning 
orations delivered in the contests of 
the Northern Oratorical League, edit- 
ed by professors of oratory. The 


TREMSEN’S ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


The fifth revision of this celebrated work 
is now ready, giving the most recent data 
land methods. Cloth, 441 pages. $1.20. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Oxford University Press 


(AMERICAN BRANCH) 











THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. By the Rev. 


By the Hon. R. H. Brand. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. H. B. George, M.A. Extra ficap. 8vo. 


The aim of this book is to give a short Cloth, 75¢. 
sketch of the leading features of the South “As a clear, well-balanced statement of the 
African Constitution. scope and limitations of criticism as applied 


to historical evidence, it has no superior. . . . 


A HISTORY OF SECONDARY ED-. We can recommend it as the best possible 
UCATION IN SCOTLAND. An ac. guide for the nascent historian, whether pro- 


: “ ‘ , fessional or amateur, and even historians of an 
count of Scottish Secondary Education from 


: Beas ‘ ; older growth may profit by its perusal.”—New 
Early Times to the Education Act of 1908. By York Evening Post, Nov. 22, 1909. 


J. Strong. $2.50. 


LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES, Prepared tor Schools 
With Short Notes in Greek by W. H. D. 
Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. Text, 50c. Notes, soc. 


THE APOLOGIA AND FLORIDA OF 

FHE CULTS of the GREEK STATES. “‘apULEIUS OF MADAURA. | Trans 

By L. R. Farnell. Vol. VI (completing the lated by H. E. Butler (Oxford Library of 
work), with 61 plates. $6.00. ee Te 


Translations). $1.00. 
THE NUNS OF PORT ROYAL, as 
Seen in Their Own Narratives, THE ENGLISH PARNASSUS. An An- 


thology of Longer Poems. With Introduction 
By M. E. Lowndes. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. and Notes by W. Macneile Dixon and H. J. C. 


THE STORY OF THE COMETS. | Grierson. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Simply told for General Readers. By George ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENG- 
F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. With numerous LISH GRAMMAR. By Benry Cecil 


plates and other illustrations (more than 100 : ™ . 
in all). 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. Wyld. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, soc. 


A book which is of exceptional interest at PP, OVIDI NASONIS METAMORPHO- 
the present. tinie, in view of the great public | ~~ ; 
interest which has sprung up in connection | SEON, Liber iit. Edited with introduc: 
with the expected return: next year of “Hadl- " tion arid Notes by M. Cartwright, M.A. F cap. 
ley’s Comet.” 8vo. Cloth. With or without vocabulary. 50c. 


HANDBOOK OF FLOWER POLLINA- ARMOUR AND WEAPONS. 3:y Charlies 
TION. Based upon Hermann Miiller’s work, ffoulkes. With a preface by Viscount 


AN INTRODUCTION to THE STUDY 


of BIOLOGY. By J. W. Kirkaldy and I. M. 
Drummond. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.60. 


“The Fertilisation of Flowers by Insects.” By Dillon, V.P.S.A., Curator of the Tower 

Dr. Paul Knuth. Translated by J. R. Ains- Armouries. Royal 8vo, with 12 full-page plates 

worth Davis, M.A. Vol. III. Half morocco, and 52 illustrations in the text. $2.15. 

%9.75- A HISTORY OF BOTANY, 1860-1900. 
THE ION OF PLATO. With Introduction Being a continuation of Sach’s “History of 

and Notes by St. George Stock, M.A. F’cap. Botany, 1530-1860.” By J. Reynolds Green. 

8vo. Cloth, 60c. $3.15. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS SEND FOR CATALOGUE 




















Oxford University Press, American Branch 
35 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS 


MONASTERIES, ABBEYS, & SACRED SITES of FRANCE 


Text by ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 183 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL 


The illustrations (‘‘Mr. Pennell at his charming best,’’ says the Chicago Record-Herald) con- 
sist of reproductions in black and tint of etchings, pen-and-ink drawings, wash-drawings, 
etc. The originals have been purchased by the French Government for the Luxembourg. 







For the student, for the traveler, for the general reader, this book has a value and au- 
thority no other volume on the subject has yet possessed. The text and illustrations, the lat- 
ter delightfully varied as to size and treatment, are both a rare delight, reflecting the sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm that have entered into their making. The book itself is the fruit of 
twenty years’ living and study in the cathedral towns of France. $5.00 net; postage, 34 cente. 


ROMANTIC GERMANY 


By Robert Haven Schauffler. Frontispiece in full color by Scherres. Sixty full-page 
illustrations by famous German artists, Herrman, O’Lynch von Town, Gertrude 
Wurmb, Scherres, Vetter and Probst. 

A delightful book, appealing to the traveler, the German-American, and the lover of the 
picturesque. It covers a field of travel and description practically untouched since Bayard 
Taylor's “Views Afoot.” It is the story of Germany’s principal cities—their people, their cus- 
toms and beliefs, their legends and history; and Mr. Schauffler has succeeded admirably in 
portraying for his readers their beauty and romance. 


The illustrations are by some of the most notable of the younger German painters, who 





are specialists in the painting of views in the various cities of their residence and who have 
in a patriotic spirit entered into the scheme of this book. 
Royal 8vo, 400 pages. Price, $3.50 net; postage, 19 cents extre. 
\ _ » THE CENTURY CO. UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
‘ 











POEMS 


By HENRY BARRETT HINCKLEY 
Mr. Hinckley is a Yale graduate, class =e - ° 
and a recognized Chaucer scholar. Of his latest 
publication a critic has said: ‘‘Preéminently Mr. 
Hinckley’s poetry is charming and well-wrought. 
It will be read by all who are interested in the 
progress of American poetry. Whether or set 
here is ‘the great American poet’ is not the ques- 
+ tion. Lovers of this form of literature camsgot 
ve afford to be ignorant of ‘Oberon and Titania.’ '* 
Ag attractive ectavo pamphiet of nearly fertg 
pages, “Old Stratford” per with wide margins. 
An elegant and inex ve gift-book. Price 
Send your order by postal card directly to us, 
and we will send a coin-card to remit the “rice 


with. 
THE NONOTUCK PRESS, 
Box 267, Northampton, Mass., U. 8. A 
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presses. Teachers or students prepar- 
ing for courses of reading will find an 
excellent choice of moderate-priced 
editions. MAIL ORDERS WILL BE 
SHIPPED PROMPTLY. Send for cata- 
| logues. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


81 ‘West 234 Street, New York. 


|Are You Plus or Minus ? 


Anewer after reading the 
little book whose fame is 
spreading like wild-fire: 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 


A Scale of Human Values, with 
Directions for Personal Application. 
By Peesen DE WITT HYDE, 

dent of Bowdoin College. 


al auieamaein SOc. net; by mail > 
8. W HUEBSCH, Publisher, New ene: 





Beginning Modjeska’s Memoirs 
A Great Poem by Helen Keller 
Christmas Stories 


Christmas Pictures 
On every news-stand, 35 cents 
Subscriptions $4.00 a year 
THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square, New York 
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CROWELL’S LATEST BOOKS 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 








BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 











Into the Night 
By Frances Nimmo GREENE 
R With illustrations in color by 
Peromernd! (. F. Neagle. 12mo., $1.20 net; 
| Pestpaté, $1.32 

“A model of modern fiction. 
It seizes the heart at the very 
, beginning and its elusive qual- 
fe ity sweeps the reader along to 
# the last paragraph.” — Mont- 
| gomery Advertiser. 


Thoreau’s 
Maine Woods 
Illustrated from photographs 
by Clifton Johnson. Companion 
volume to “Cape Cod.” 2.00 

net; Postpaid, $2.20 

“This well-known illustrator 
has performed a useful service 
to lovers of Thoreau.”—Literary Digest. 


Romantic Legends of Spain 
. By Gustavo BEcQuerR 
Translated by Cornelia F. Bates and Katherine Lee Bates. 
With numerous illustrations. $1.50 net; Postpaid, $1.65 
“Becquer was one of the great artists in words. This 
admirable translation is a real service to literature.”— 


N. Y. Times Review. 








FitzGeERALD CENTENARY EDITION 0} 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


Richly illustrated and illuminated by Willy Pogany. 
jt0, bored, $5.00 


By far the most beautiful Rubaiyat now on the market. 


Wagner’s Walkure 


Retold in English Verse by Oliver Huckel, author of 
“Parsifal.” Decorative type and illustrations. 75c net; Post- 
paid, 88c. 


“The Valkyrie retold is splendid poetry.”—San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 


Bethlehem to Olivet 
By J. R. MiLcer 
Profusely illustrated. $1.50 net; Postpaid, $1.65 
“A very delightful book in every way, each chapter 
being fincly ilhtstrated by the best modern artists.”— 
Religious, Telescope. 


My Father’s Business 
By Cartes FE. Jerrerson, D.D 
Illustrated. $1.25 net; Postpaid, $1.87 


‘* Ten special sermons tochildren by a New York pastor 
are here incorporated. 

There is a special order of 
© skill in each of them.’’—.S/. 
§ Louis Globe Democrat. 


TheChristmas Child 
By Hespa STRETTON 
With illustrations in color 
50c net; Postpaid, 55c 















By CuHartes E. Jerrerson 
With decorations and illustrations. 
50c net; Postpaid, 55c 


Go Forward 


By J. R. MiLrer 


With illustrations in color. 
50e net; Postpaid, 55c 


The Land of Nod 


By J. Watker McSpappen 

With illustrationa in color 
and black and white, by Ed- 
ward L. Chase. Large 8vo., 
m=. 50 

“An exceedingly bright 
Christmas story for young 
folks. In some respects it 
recalls ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ though its plot is on 
different lines."—Toronte 
Globe. 

“Written with a lightness 
of touch and a sense for 
what children understand.”— 
New York Sun. 
Dorothy Brooke’s 

Schooldays 
By Frances CAMPBELL SPARHAWK 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 12mo., $1.40 

“A really delightful tale of school life. Full of zest and 

animation.”—Detroit Free Press. 


We Four and Two More 
By ImMocen CLarK 
Illustrated in color Rvo., $1.25 





“An entertaining story of the good times which six 
children enjoyed at a beautiful old country home.”—Des 
Moines Register and Leader. 

Found by the Circus 
sy James Oris 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 12mo0., $1.00 

“Mr. Otis has endeared himself many times over to his 
boy readers, and now has written a story that will appeal 
to every lad.”—Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer 


Bar B Boys 
ty Epwin L. Sapin 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland, 8vo0., $1.50 
“A tale of ranch life filled with adventure and the free 
air of the Rockies.”"—Albany Journal 
Stories of Norse Heroes 
By FE. M. Wamot-Buxton 
Illustgated. &¢o., $1.50 
“Wholesome and cateulated to.-stifaulate the imagina 
tion.” —Pittshurgh' Iadex. 
In Nature’s School 
By Lititan Gask 
Illustrated by Dorothy Hardy. 8vo0., $1.50 
“Tilustrates the most successful way of teaching natural 
history.”"—Hartford Courant 


When America (ae ort 
Won Liberty IN-NATURES 


Tupor Jenks us ye 
“ Paes s _—- 


Fully illustrated 12mo., $1.25 


“Equally valuable as a true 
historical document and as a 
stirring story.”—St. Louis 
Glob. Demoz rat 


Pinocchio 

By C. Coron 
Illuatrated in color. &8vro., $1.00 
“A charming Italian child's 
story. The translation is 





good.”—New York Sun. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 W. Broadway, New York 
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A Good List of Christmas 


Books 





Hamilton W. Mabie’s 


The Book of 
Christmas 


is introduced by an essay 
which is the ideal thing to 
read by a Christmas fire. 
With many decorations 
drawn by GeORGE WHAR- 
TON EpWwarps, and half- 
tone reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings. Cloth, gilt. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. In 
limp leather, $1.75 net 


Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody’s 


new book 


The Approach 
to the Social 
Question 


is an introduction to the 
study of social ethics offer- 


ing a sane foundation for 
social service. Cloth, 12mo 
$1.25; by mail, $1.35 


Miss Jane Addams’s 


The Spirit of 
Youth and the 
City Streets 


An important book for all 
who would look beueath the 
surface of the influences 
most powerful on the youth 
of any large city. Cloth, 
J2mo. $1.25; by mail, 81.35. 
“A true and wise book—the 
best book, perhaps, upon this 
subject ever written.” 
Chicago Tribune. 


The Friendly 
Library 


Books to keep at hand for 
the odd minute of refresh 
ing reading 


Some Friends of Mine 

The Ladies’ Pageant 

The Friendly Craft 

The Gentlest Art 

The Wayfarer in New 
York 


NOW READY 


Dr. James Ford Rhodes’s »«w 00% of 
Historical Essays 


will be welcomed by every one who owns his “History of 
the United States from the Compromise of 1850 to the 
Final Restoration of Home Rule in the South in 1877.” 
Those who already recognize his judicial fairness, and the 
power of his style, will add an appreciation of the wide 
range of his studies of historians and of methods of the 
writing of history. Cloth, 8vo. $2.25 net; by mail, $2.39. 


By Dr. W. T. Grenfell and otners Labrador 


The country and the people. The whole book is charged 
with Dr. Grenfell’s conviction that life in Labrador, though 
hard, is tremendously fascinating. 

Cloth. Illustrated from photographs. $2.25 net; by mail, $2.39. 


Mr. Wm. E. Carson’s description of Mexico 


is a study of the brilliant contrasts of this wonderland of 
the South, where modern America and mediwval Spain live 
picturesquely side by side. 

Fully illustrated from photographs. $2.25 net; by mail, $2.39. 


ee 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s ¢!ivnt' The Old Town 


gives one the sympathetic glow of “being a boy again” in 
one of the quaintest, friendliest, most captivating old his- 
toric towns in Denmark. With many drawings by W. T. 
BENDA. Cloth. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in Paris 


You can hardly give your friend who is fond of travel 
greater pleasure than by sending him to the gay holiday 
city in the company of the companionable author of “A 
Wanderer in Holland.” With 16 plates in colors and many 
other illustrations. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.89. 


’ . 

Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s chronicie op My Day 
“Reminiscences of a long life,” which the New York Sun 
pronounces “among the best of written memoirs” and 
“thoroughly charming.” 

Illustrated, 12mo. $2.25 net; by mail, $2.39. 


Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson’s new adventures 


In the Grip of the Nyika 


East African adventures told by the man who wrote of 
combining railroad-building with a running fight with “The 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo”" as “all in a day’s work.” 

Cloth, illustrated. $1.75; by mail, $1.89. 
(Subject to change) 


Mr. Herbert Croly’s ‘imety analysis 
The Promise of American Life 


It is keen and trustworthy in its account of current con- 
ditions; rich and illuminating in its suggestions for the 
modification of present tendencies. 

Oloth. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel’s 
A Book of Operas 


Probably no musical critic has heard so many of the really 
notable performances of opera here and abroad as this 
author who gives of his intimate knowledge most enter- 
tainingly. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 

(Subject te change) 


John C. Van Dyke’s The New New York 


Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. Distinctly one of the 
most attractive of the season's books—the best and sanest 
description of the city united to the best illustrations of it 
ever collected In one volume. 124 illustrations, of which 26 


Miss E. B. Dewing’s 


new novel 


Other People’s 
Houses 


“If an unknown author is 
to keep an entire novel to 
this level, that author will 
be unknown no longer, but 
at a single bound has 
reached the height not only 
of the good American Novel- 
ists—if we have any such— 
but of any novelist doing 
fiction in these days.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 


Miss Zona Gale’s 


Friendship 
Village 
Love Stories 


Full of the characteristic 
atmosphere of the little 
town created by the author 
of “The Loves of Pelleas 
and Ettarre. Cloth. $1.50. 


Mr. A. J. Church’s 


The Faery 
Queen for Boys 
and Girls 


A version of Spenser’s im- 
mortal stories similar to the 
author’s renderings of the 
Iliad, Odyssey and Aeneid 
for Boys and Girls. 

With plates in colors. $1.50. 


The Children’s 
Book of Art 


A book of reproductiohs in 
colors of famous paintings 
with descriptions calculated 
to arouse a love of the best 
art. 

$2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


In style similar to 
The Children’s Book of 
Celtic Stories 


The Children’s Book of 
Scottish Ballads 

The Children’s Book of 
Stars 

The Children’s Book of 
Edinburgh 

The Children’s Book of 
London 


The Children’s Book of 
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The Week. 


The tariff question has been so wisely 
and so definitely settled, the mouths of 
the remonstrants have been so emphat- 
ically stopped, the ultimate consumer 
has been so unmistakably persuaded of 
his own non-existence, and the country’s 
desire to be let alone has been so forci- 
bly expressed, that just three months 
after the enactment of the wisest, saf- 
est, and best tariff measure this coun- 
try has ever known, the standpat cham- 
pions are facing the dread possibility 
of a reopening of the tariff discussion in 
Congress. That the call to battle is 
sounded from within the ranks of true 
believers in Aldrich and Cannon, only 
makes the situation worse. The pros- 
pect of a tariff war with Canada is both- 
ering the Administration. The men who 
shape our tariff laws for us have so got 
into the habit of taking for granted the 
submission of a free and valorous people 
that the possibility of a foreign nation 
refusing to do likewise seems scarcely 
to have entered into their conscious- 
ness. Hence we have the challenge to 
Canada, flung out in sublime indiffer- 
ence to the fact that to-day Canada can 
get on better without us than we with- 
out her. We sell Canada manufactures 
nowadays and buy raw products from 
her. War with such an opponent would 
mean that our protected interests had 
been robbed in the house of their friends. 








There was an undeniable appropriate- 
ness in asking Speaker Cannon to make 
an address before the Knife and Fork 
Club of Kansas City. He has always 
been able to rival the gentleman whom 
Thackeray saw dining on a Mississippi 
steamboat, and of whom the novelist 
testified: that “the play of his knife was 
fearful”; while the fork that the Speak- 
er uses is by preference a pitchfork. He 
had glorious sport in describing the in- 
surgent Repub'icans as so many Luci- 
fers flung over the battlements of 
Heaven. If they are not “read out of 
the party”—and Mr. Cannon denies that 
he has attempted to read them out— 
they ought, he declares, to take them- 
selves out and no longer remain as 80 
many traitors in the camp. What the 


Speaker would like is a nice little, tight 
little party, in which discipline would 
always be perfect, and in which no 
members would have such queasy stom- 
achs as not to be able to swallow his al- 
liances with Tammany, and his other 
pretty ways. Whether such a party 
could ever carry an election or not, is a 
question with which the Speaker does 
not vex his righteous soul. But he is 
going to be the most loyal supporter of 
President Taft, let no man doubt of that. 
On this point, Uncle Joe’s words were 
effusive to the point of being suspicious. 


The gathering of eleven hundred New 
Yorkers at the dinner of the Economic 
Club, last Monday night, to listen to the 
exposition of the Monetary Commis- 
sion’s work and purposes by its chair- 
man, was a most wholesome sign of the 
times. Remodelling of a bank and cur- 
rency system is commonly esteemed a 
dry and technical topic, and a long ad- 
dress on that theme, in which the prob- 
lem itself is canvassed without even 
specific discussion: of the po! tical pro- 
gramme of the Commission, is not what 
is usually classed as material for an af- 
ter-dinner speech. Yet this large audi- 
ence listened with the closest attention 
to Senator Aldrich’s analysis of banking 
practices as the Commission had found 
them here and abroad. Senator Aldrich 
frankly stated that no banking bill has 
yet been drawn up for Congressional 
consideration, and that in fact the Mone- 
tary Commission itself has not yet 
agreed, even in principle, on the solu- 
tion which it will recommend. That 
Senator Aldrich personally favors a Cen- 
tral Bank of Issue has long been known, 
and was easily to be inferred from his 
address, notwithstanding the fact that 
he carefully abstained from recommend- 
ing that recourse as a probable solu- 
tion. Our readers are aware of our own 
feeling that the plan of a Central Bank 
must be approached with the utmost 
caution and reserve, until three impor- 
tant considerations have been made 
clear, viz., its actual relations to exist- 
ing banks, its possible relation to polli- 
tics, and the question not only of its 
nominal but of its certain indepen- 
dence of promoting and speculating in- 
fluences in finance. We do not feel our- 
selves ready to subscribe unreservedly 
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to Mr. Aldrich’s conclusion that, be- 
cause the central banks of England, 
France, and Germany have no political 
entanglements, therefore a central bank 
of the United States could have none. 
Nor, until we know how such immunity 
is to be guaranteed, should we feel con- 
fident in the freedom. of such an insti- 
tution from the influences which have 
at times so balefully perverted the func- 
tions of our life insurance companies 
and even of our banking institutions 


In answer to the question, “Will Con- 
Trust?” 
Representative Payne is quoted as say- 
ing: 

I don’t think it will. The matter is be 
ing pretty thoroughly investigated now. 
An investigation by Congress will depend 
on whether the Federal district attorney 
cannot do it more effectively than Con- 
gress, 


gress investigate the Sugar 


But this is not at all the question. If 
a Congressional investigation at this 
time would involve any risk of interfer- 
ing with the effectiveness of the crim- 
inal prosecutions, it should by all means 
be put off to a later day; byt the prose- 
cutions, while the most urgent thing 
now in hand, cannot possibly cover all 
the ground of this portentous scandal, 
and cannot in some respects search as 
deeply. We all hope that Mr. Stimson 
may succeed in getting one or more of 
the real criminals—the big men in the 
Trust—behind the bars, but it is only 
too certain that a great part of the ras- 
cality will prove to be beyond the reach 
of legal punishment. The country has 
a right to know the full truth of the 
case, and to fix the guilt of those respon- 
sible for this great body of corruption, 
both in business and in politics. Con- 
gress only can bring out this truth. Sen- 
ator Culberson and Senator Borah have 
declared most emphatically for a Con- 
gressional investigation, and there is 
every reason to expect that it will be 
urged upon the Senate. The only prop- 
er qualification of the demand is that 
expressed by Senator Borah, that it 
should be made subject to the necessi- 
ties of effective prosecution of the crim- 


inal cases. 





The State Department's “waiting’ at- 
titude towards Nicaragua is rather a pe- 
cullar policy, if its purposes are as pub- 
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licly given. The chances of Zelaya's 
being kicked out of the Presidency by 
Estrada are considered so good at Wash- 
ington that it has been decided to let 
Estrada avenge upon his rival the exe- 
cution of the two Americans, Cannon 
and Groce. This is in strange contrast 
with the earlier announcements of the 
awful things we were going to do to 
The State Department at that 
time had a good section of the prese be- 
hind it. If, backed up by popular opin- 
Washington has as yet done no- 
thing, the implication is that it has in- 
sufficient information to proceed on, or 
that the information it has secured does 
not make out a good case for us. The 
American soldier of fortune and profes- 
sional trouble-maker is not the proud- 
est product of our civilization in tropi- 
If Spanish-American revo- 
lutions were not so plenteously officered 
by natives of this country, and if Span- 
ish-American revolutions were not so 
frequently backed by the sympathies and 
money of there 
might be fewer upheavals in Spanish- 
America. If Groce and Cannon belong- 
ed to the stormy petrel class, our hands 
are by so much weakened. If their ex- 
ecution was a violation of international 
the State Department should de- 
without delegating 


Zelaya. 


ion, 


cal countries. 


American residents, 


law, 
mand reparation 


Estrada to get it for us. 


Interested as we have long been in the 
modernization the navy yards, we 
have felt that any to be thor- 
oughgoing must begin with the Depart- 


of 
reform 


ment itself 
reaus. Now Secretary Meyer strikes a 
genuine blow at the faults of the bureau 
system by planning to abolish one of 
entirety—-the Bureau of 
and grouping all the others 


of these are 


them in its 


Kquipment 


in two divisions. In one 

placed all the bureaus dealing with the 
human material of the navy, the Bureau 
of Navigation, the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, the office of the Judge- 


Bureau of 
the other 


the 
In 


Advocate-General, and 
Supplies and Accounts. 
to be found the Bureaus of Steam 
Engineering, of Yards and Docks, of 
Construction and Repair, and of Ord- 
nance. This change has repeatedly been 
urged by Secretaries of the Navy and 


are 


boards of officers, and cannot be too 
highly commended from the point of 
view of theory. Whether a close: co- 


ordination and coiperation of all the 


that is, with the eight bu-' 
that the head of each division will re- 
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tained under the new system, time alone 
will show. But Mr. Meyer is not con- 
tent with thus stirring up the “moss- 
backs” of the Navy Department. He has 
created a long-needed division of inspec- 
tion and a division of operations of the 
fleet which will, it is to be hoped, pro- 
vide for the systematic training of the 


crews and their officers in minor and) 
| the laws of every State in order to se- 


advanced tactics. Abolishing the Board 


of Construction, which has been of little 


use save to formulate and demand of 
Congress great schemes of naval expan- 
sion, Mr. Meyer has provided an “ad- 
visory council” of four officers, the chiefs 
of the four divisions of material, person- 
nel, inspection, and operations, who will 
become de facto a small “general staff” 
for the Secretary. Both in the Civil 
War and in that with Spain it was nec- 
essary to create such a council after the 
outbreak of war. Unquestionably, this 
arrangement will place enormous power 
in the hands of the four “aides” to the 
Secretary, as the new advisers are to be 
called. But here, again, everything 
will depend upon the 
and devotion of the men in the highest 


places. 


unselfisnness 





In the navy yards, Mr. Meyer has 
compromised. He has not adopted the 
Newberry reforms in toto, which seem- 
ed to us based on common-sense and ac- 
cepted business practice. He has instead 
established two divisions in the navy 
yards, one of hull and one of machin- 
ery. It is only fair to add that this is 
in line with some foreign practice, and 


port to the officer in charge of the navy 
yard, who is, hereafter, to be chosen 
with an eye to his especial qualifica- 
tions. It would obviously be unfair to 
the Swift Board and to Mr. Meyer to 
pass upon this plan before it has had a 
chance to demonstrate its advantages. 
A manufacturing department 
must in 


single 
always be superior to two, 
theory. It remains to be seen if, in 
practice, the navy-yard situation war- 
rants a division. Great economies and 
a marked increase in efficiency accom- 
panied the Newberry plan, and ought, in 
any event, to be maintained. We are 
glad to note, therefore, that the installa- 


tion of a modern bookkeeping system is, 
to be continued, and that technical off-| 


cers will be kept at the head of the 
navy-yard divisions. 


bureaus and both divisions will be ail 
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There is one resource which ‘might ' 
and should be availed of to make such 
horrors as that of the Cherry mine im- 
possible. The Department of Commerce 
and Labor would be exercising a func- 
tion that is wholly salutary, and would 
be performing a plain duty, if it :nsti- 
tuted a thoroughgoing investigation of 
the subject, and laid down the condi- 
tions which ought to be insisted on by 


cure proper protection for the lives of 
the miners. The practice of other coun- 
tries, especially Germany, is far ahead 
of ours, and American public opinion, if 


authoritatively informed on the subject, 


would insist that the present conditions 
should no longer exist. The plea that 
the expense of taking proper measures 
would be prohibitory may safely be pro- 
nounced worthless in advance. With the 
many agencies concentrating public 
opinion upon the right treatment of 
problems of this kind, there can be no 
doubt that, with the guidance of the 
Federal Government, the necessary leg- 
islation could be secured in all our min- 
ing States. 





The defeat of the proposed prohibition 
amendment in Alabama, known as the 
Comer amendment, is important as the 
first serious setback sustained by the 
anti-saloon wave which has swept over 
the South in the past few years. The 
majority against it is decisive, being 
reported as more than 20,000 in a total 


vote of about 100,000. The political pres- 


tige of Gov. Comer, and the political fu- 
ture of Judge Weakley, whom he had 
fixed upon as his successor, were stak- 
ed on the issue, and the contest was in- 
tense. The result is one more illustra- 
tion of the fact that sudden changes 
in fundamental matters are seldom so 
complete as they seem on the surface, 
and that it is wise to allow time for the 
setting in of a reaction before conclud- 
ing that the change is permanent. A 
special interest attaches to the outcome 
on account of the reported intention of 


‘Mr. Bryan to declare for prohibition as 


a paramount issue. First rate “para- 
mounts” are rare birds, and the Nebraska 
gentleman will have to wait a long time 
before he can catch another as lively as 
was the silver paramount under the pe- 
cullar conditions of 1896. 





Gov. Fort’s strong opposition to the 
establishment near Lakewood, New Jer- 
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sey, of a sanatorium for the treatment 
of incipient cases of tuberculosis, un- 
doubtedly reflects local sentiment. Peo- 
ple everywhere resist the building near 
them of hospitals for the treatment of 
infectious diseases. The Lakewood pro- 
test is only one of many of the kind. 
Our readers will recall how strenuous'y 
the proposal to found a hospital for con- 
sumptives in Sullivan County was with- 
stood by the residents there. This is 
natural, but it is none the less unreason- 
able, and, we might almost say, inhu- 
man. The danger is greatly exaggerat- 
ed in all such cases. Under proper regu- 
lation the exposure to infection is very 
slight. But even if it were not, can we 
deprive sufferers of what may be their 
one chance for life? It is a lamentable 
thing that our very scientific advance in 
the knowledge of the causes and nature 
of maladies like tuberculosis seems to 
implant a new instinct of dread or 
cruelty regarding those afflicted. No 
one hesitated in the old days of ignor- 
ance to care for consumptives under 
conditions which were far more danger- 
ous to others than the location of a pre- 
ventorium nearby could possibly in- 
volve. The change to the modern aver- 
sion and alarm is neither pleasing nor 
creditable. It makes the tender mer- 
cies of science to look cruel. 





The report of football casualties for 
the last day of the season is seven se- 
verely injured, of whom three may die. 
Five of the accidents occurred in a sin 
gle Western game, in which the play- 
ers evidently took football seriously. 
They have at least rendered a service 
in giving a final demonstration of the 
danger of the present game. But there 
should be no let up in the agitation for 
a radical overhauling of the rules be- 
cause the season is over. The Rules 
Committee’s meetings are held in De- 
cember and January, and the final 
changes are sometimes not made until 
well into the spring. Hence the neces- 
sity for keeping after the committee 
from now on in order that they shall 
not be deceived into thinking that the 
outcry during the playing season was 
merely newspaper agitation and public 
hysteria. Never before has the feeling 
against football been so deep and wide- 
spread; never have the college authori- 
ties heard more directly and fre 
quently from alumni and parents of stu- 
dents. 
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Mr. Roosevelt's words of congratula- 
tion on Commander Peary’s achieve 
ment should bring home to people's 
minds the true question that has been 
raised by Dr. Cook's claims. The mat- 
ter at issue has been no ordinary affair 
of personal rivalry; it was something in 
which all the world, and especially this 
country, had a real stake. “I am inex- 
pressibly rejoiced,” writes Mr. Roosevelt, 
“at his [Peary’s] wonderful triumph, 
and proud beyond measure as an Amer- 
ican that this—one of the great feats of 
the ages—should have been performed 
by a fellow-countryman of ours.” This 
is the feeling with which we should all 
have been filled, and which would have 
been echoed throughout the world, had 
not attention been turned from the 
glory of the achievement to the ques- 
tion of the genuineness of Dr. Cook's 
asserted priority. It will be impossible 
ever to reéstablish the state of mind 
that would naturally have prevailed in 
the absence of this controversy; the 
thing has been hopelessly cheapened and 
belittled. This injury, not simply to 
Peary, but to all the world, and espe 
cially to all Americans, Cook has done 


by his imposture, if he is an impostor. 


Though the weight of numbers in the 
House of Lords was thrown against the 
budget by a vote of 350 to 75, it can- 
not be denied that the weight o/ ar- 
gument in the upper chamber has 
been decidedly against both the con- 
stitutionality and the wisdom of re- 
jection. No one speaks with more 
legal authority than Lord James of Here- 
ford, and this eminent Conservative 
made a reasoned protest against the 
plan of the majority of the peers. When 
we reckon in Lord Cromer, Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh, and Lord Rosebery, on 
the same side, we begin to see what a 
preponderance of intellect and states- 
manship the “lords from the wild” were 
counted upon to swamp by mere number 
of coronets. The spectacle lends point 
to the contention of the Conservative 
Daily Telegraph that the House of Lords 
ought to be reconstituted in such a way 
that really able peers should not be 
swept away by a brute majority of no- 
ble nobodies. Lord Morley’s powerful 
speech of last Monday cannot be brush- 
ed aside merely because he is a member 
of the Government. It was a delicious 
stroke of satire by which he called Lord 


Lansdowne the Hampden of the present 


H29 


day. There may well have been in this 
a slanting reference also to Rosebery's 
comic suggestion that the Lords were 
withstanding taxation without repre 
sentation. 


The relations between Church and 
State in France enter on an acute stage 
curiously enough, with the accession of 
M. Briand to power. It was M. Briand 
who carried the Separation Law of 1905 
through the Chamber, and who, as Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and Worship. 
was concerned with the application of 
the law and the supplementary legisla 
tion of 1906. The Minister was then 
attacked by the extreme anti-clericals 
on the ground that his attitude toward 
Catholicism was too conciliatory. Now 
that he is Premier, the time would seem 
to have come for establishing a lasting 
peace between the Government and the 
Church Instead, we have the bishops 
taking the field against the Govern 
ment's policy in primary education, and 
the organization of a Catholic party is 
seriously discussed Have the bishops 
been led to believe that M. Briand may 
be driven into making concessions? 
That would be a risky step for the new 
Prime Minister to take, facing as he 
does, within his own party, the Combes 
faction of rabid anti-clericals: a fac 
tion that is strong, and alert, and hun- 


gry for power. 


At the Parliamentary election recent- 
ly held in Norway, women for the first 
time voted for the candidates, and were 
themselves eligible for election. This 
revolution was accomplished, writes a 
correspondent of the Paris Figaro, with 
the same calm which prevailed when 
Norway detached itself from the sis 
ter-kingdom. At Christiania, for «exam 
ple, something under forty thousand wo- 
men (“twenty-three thousand married 
women and fifteen thousand spinsters” ) 
took part in the election of members of 
the Storthing, yet there was “no outery 
in the streets, no posters on the walls.’ 
They order elections more noisily in 
France: if no more wisely. Perhaps the 
tranquillity with which the innovation 
was effected is partly traceable to the 
long participation by the women of 
Norway in the communal elections—-and 
to the circumstance that they have also 
served as members of the municipal 


councils. 
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'HE SUPREME COURT VACANCY. 


There has been no denial of the state- 
ment, first explicitly made by the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Hvening 
Post, that President Taft intends to ap- 
point Judge Lurton to succeed the late 
Judge Peckham in the Supreme Court. 
Indeed, the President has been avowedly 
conferring with members of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee for the purpose of 
discovering whether the confirmation of 
Judge Lurton would be opposed. There 
is no objection that we have heard of 
except on the score of age. Judge Lur- 
ton is a Democrat, but might well be 
selected te succeed a Democrat. His ju- 
dicial record, with which President Taft 
is personally acquainted, is declared to 
have been honorable, and we know no 
reason to doubt it. But he is sixty-five 


years old; and it is gravely open to 
question whether any man of his age 
should be named for the Supreme Court, 
especially in view of the present com- 
position and needs of that body. 

Section 114 of the Federal Judiciary 
\ct provides that “when any judge of 
any court of the United States resigns 
his office, after having held his commis- 
sion as such at ieast ten years, and hav- 
ing attained the age of seventy years, 
he shall, during the residue of his nat- 
ural life, receive the same salary which 
was by law payable to him at the time 
of his resignation.” Later acts provide 
for retirement, with pension, on the 
rround of physical disability, short of 
ten years’ service. Now, of course, there 
is no direction here that a President 
flall not appoint a judge who is above 
sixty years of age, but it is at least a 
fair implication that Congress expected 
every Federal judge to be capable of 
erving ten years before retiring at sev- 
ent We believe that when Mr. Ed- 
munds was Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, he and his able 
colleagues, such as Senators Hoar and 
Thurman, insisted upon a strict con- 
struction of the statute; they would not 
report favorably the nomination of any 
ederal judge upwards of sixty. Tie 
judiciary Committee of the present Sen- 
te, which is decidedly weak in its Re- 
publican membership, may not {Slow 
that precedent In fact, it Is announc- 
ed that Senator Borah, who Is probably 
the best lawyer among the Republican 
members, though his name is at the bot- 
tom of the list, has already seen the 


President and has agreed to walve his 
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of age. It is to be presumed, therefore, 
that Mr. Taft can secure Lurton’s con- 
firmation, if he makes a point of it. But 
that will not alter the misgivings of 
many persons whose only interest is in 
the strong personnel and continued use- 
fulness of the Supreme Court. 

This conviction is not based upon a 
narrow interpretation of the Judiciary 
Act so much as upon the general prin- 
ciples which ought to govern, and upon 
the exigency which exists to-day in the 
Supreme Court. As a rule, everybody 
admits that a reasonably long service 
by the judges of the Supreme Court is 
desirable. It tends both to heighten its 
prestige and to give consistency and 
force to its decisions. If a powerful and 
dominating mind appears in the Court, 
as in the case of a Marshall or a Miller, 
let us say, service during a period of 
years will give it freer and richer scope, 
and leave a deeper impress upon our 
jurisprudence, than would be possible in 
a short time. And the abler the asso 
clates of such a judge, and the longer 
their term of vigor on the bench, the 
greater will be the unity and weight of 
their decisions. All this is elementary, 
and there is general agreement that Fed- 
eral judges ought to be under sixty at 
the time of their appointment. Histor- 
ically, only six Supreme Court justices 
have been named at the age of sixty- 
one or upwards, the oldest being Mr. 
Lamar, who was sixty-three when ap- 
pointed. 

The greatest actual need of the Su- 
preme Court is the addition of one or 
This is not 


to say that the older justices are inca- 


two vigorous junior judges. 


pacitated, or that we ought not to value 
their old experience. No one charges 
that their mental powers are unequal to 
the'r work. But there is also a physi- 
cal strain put upon them, from which 
they ought to get relief at the hands of 
younger and more able-bodied associates. 
We refer, of course, to the hard labor 
which has to be expended upon the prep- 
aration of opinions. After the Court has 
decided in conference what view to take 
in a given case, there is need of pro 
longed Industry in compiling precedents 
and examining the authorities and run- 
ning down the citations in the briefs of 
opposing counsel, and then of care and 
pains in beating out the whole in a de- 


cis'on that shall be as lucid in form as) 
A vast! 


it is masterly in substance. 
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amount of this kind of work is constant- 
ly thrown upon the Court, and it is 
obvious that the older judges are not 
equal to the exertion required. 

It is, we know, said of Judge Lurton 
that he is as robust at sixty-five as 
most men at fifty-five. But we cannot 
disregard the law of averages in these 
matters. If a judge turns out in old 
age to be a physical wonder, we may 
thank our lucky stars, but we have no 


‘right in advance to count upon his be- 


ing a physical wonder. In all these 
things, we have to reckon with the gen- 
eral expectation of life. We cannot go 
on the supposition that every judge a 
President names will prove to be an 
Eldon. And with nothing but regard 
for Judge Lurton, we think that Mr. 
faft would show a keener appreciation 
of what is lacking in the Supreme Court 
to-day, if he filled the vacancy with a 
younger man. 


SECRETARY BALLINGER’S REPORT. 

It is doubtful if any annual report by 
a Secretary of the Interior was. ever 
watched for as was that published by 
This is due 


not only to the importance of the mat- 


Mr. Ballinger last Monday. 


ters dealt with, but to the controversy 
which has been raging, in the presa and 
at public meetings, over the. policy. of 
the new Administration respecting what 
remains of the national domain. We 
have had a whole series of charges and 
rejoinders. Subordinates of the Pres- 
ident have been almost literally flying 
at one another's throats. The dispute 
went such lengths of bitterness that 
Mr. Taft himself was finally compelled 
to take notice; and in his long and clear 
review of the points at issue he definite- 
to Secretary Ballinger's 
forthcoming report as a document which 


ly referred 


wouid cover the whole case in a way to 
satisfy all reasonable men. 

It would be too much to expect that 
the actual report will make an end of 
controversy, but it is only fair to say 
that on the main question it is strong 
and satisfactory. After reading what 
Secretary Ballinger sets down about 
facts and policies relating to the conser- 
vation of water sources, it will not be 
possible longer to assert that there is a 
quiet official conspiracy on foot to alie- 
nate to the public harm public lands 


| which are capable of being used to de- 


velop water power. The Secretary, of 
course with the President's approval, 
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lands should never be patented to any 
private owners whatever—whether indi- 
viduals or companies—but should be 
held in perpetuity by the Government. 
This policy, which we heartily com- 
mend, is not intended to eliminate pri- 
vate development of these resources, but 
the plan is to grant only easements on 
the land, under long-term leases, ani not 
further to allow sale and ownership 
outright. Obviously, if a Water Power 
Trust has been, as alleged, scheming to 
obtain for itself all the shores of streams 
in the Northwest, it must now consider 
its plans frustrated by the Interior De- 
partment. 

Indeed, so thoroughgoing is the pro- 
ject of control and regulation which 
Secretary Ballinger outlines, that we 
shall probably hear many cries of pro- 
test from Western Congressmen, and it 
may be from Western people. They will 
say that the terms laid down are so 
onerous that no one will undertake to 
meet them, and that these untouched 
lands will not be taken up and improv- 
ed. But this will be for Congress to de- 
cide. As the President promised, the 
whole matter is sharply placed before 
those who frame the laws. It is for them 
to write the laws about land into the 
law of the land. In the long run, the 
President and his Cabinet can only exe 
cute what they decree. The withdrawals 
of public land from entry are merely 
provisional, until Congress shall ceter- 
mine what is to be done with them. Sec- 
retary Ballinger’s citations from the of- 
ficial records show, as President ‘aft 
said they would, that no land whatever 
available for power sites has been re- 
stored to public entry by this Adminis- 
tration. The suspensory power of the 
Government has been duly exercised. It 
is now time for the law-making power 
to do its work. 

The Secretary's report further calls 
upon Congress to amend the laws relat- 
ing to the classification of public lands, 
which are now too roughly or vaguely 
defined. Much deception and fraud have 
arisen from patenting as timber !ands 
areas which were really desired for min- 
ing. Mr. Ballinger urges that the law 
should be framed to‘ describe public 
lands “according to their greatest appar- 
ent use,” as made evident by the studies 
of the Geological Survey. Far-reaching, 
too, is his recommendation that, in con- 
nection with coal lands, the right to 
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mine should be separated from the title 
to the soil. We may also mention the 
Secretary's request for an appropriation 
to cover the cost of surveying the rail- 
way-grant lands in national forests. He 
enumerates over 6,000,000 acres of un- 
surveyed lands, which, because they 
have not been surveyed, sre not subject 
to local or State taxation. In this way, 
asserts Secretary Ballinger, an “annual 
donation” of about $300,000 is made to 
these timber-land owners. He would, 
therefore, have Congress order the lands 
to be surveyed at once, and impose a 
lien upon them for reimbursement of 
the cost of the work. 

Outwardly and formally, then, we 
must conclude that the Secretary of the 
Interior has made a full answer to those 
who have been alleging that he was se 
cretly in collusion with land-grabbers 
and monopolists. There is a _ sense, 
however, in which no answer has been 
made, and none can be made in writing. 
A vast amount of discretion is necessar- 
ily reposed by the laws in the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Immense property 
rights are constantly coming before him 
for adjudication, and he may, always 
within the letter of the statute, turn the 
scale insensibly to the side of injustice 
or bad public policy. Hence the urgent 
need of having a Secretary whose bear- 
ing and reputation are such that fraud 
shrinks from his presence and charges 
of wrongdoing fall broken before him. 
It is to establishing a name for probity 
and official sternness, like Secretary 
Hitchcock's, that Mr. Baliinger will need 
to devote his main energies, so that the 
people will believe that sound laws are 
energized in the pure and vigorous per- 
sonality of their enforcer. In that view, 
Secretary Ballinger is still on trial, as 


any new man in his office must be. 


THE COMMON MAN'S VOCABULARY. 
The gulf between life and the litera- 
ture that pretends to mirror life is some- 
thing we are always aware of, and some- 
thing we always wink at. We speak of” 
Kipling’s India. But competent author- 
ities tell us that not only do British ad- 
ministrators in India behave quite dif- 
ferently from Kipling’s heroes—-which 
we might have guessed for ourselves 
but they talk differently. People who 
know the Far West assert that the cow- 
boy’s language is not Alfred Henry 
Lewis's. People who know Alaska as- 
sure us that the English tongue in the 
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Yukon Valley is not what it is In Jack 
London's books. Chimmie FadiJen's 
dialect is a highly polished elaboration 
of the real Chuck Conners All this 
is familiar enough. What is not so 
commonplace is the difference between 
the way in which the literary man mis 
represented life a hundred or even fifty 
years ago, and the way in which h 
does it now. To talk like a book in 
Jane Austen's day meant something 
quite different from talking like a book 
in Richard Harding Davis's. Once 
upon a time “affectionate and ever duti 
ful sons” wrote to their “beloved and 
honored parents."" Nowadays, if we may 
take the novelist’s word for it, “yours 
in haste, T.” writes to “Dear Pop" for 
a fat remittance. A hundred years ago, 
as to-day, the scribblers have, as a rule, 
been false to the spoken language of 
life. One hundred years ago they rose 
above the vernacular To-day we gen 
erally sink below it. 

The present hour has supplied us with 
two striking examples of how the com- 
mon man thinks and writes in the pres 
ence of that most impressive of all 
facts, Death. Among the twenty men 
who were rescued after a week from 
the St. Paul's mine at Cherry, Illinois, 
was an Italian, Joe Peggatti, who had 
drafted the following last testament, ad 


dressed to his wife: 


This is the fourth day we have been down 
here That's what I think, but our watches 
stopped I am writing in the dark becaus: 

have been eating the wax from our safe 


lamps | also have eaten a plug of to 


ba 0 ome bark and some of j whore 
| could only chew it | hope you can read 


this Iam not afraid to dle 0, Holy Vir 


gin, have mercy on me! I think my 

has come You know what my property Is 
We worked for it together, and it 1} all 
yours You have been a good wif May 
the Holy Virgin guard you 1 hop y 

reaches you some time and you can read it 
I has been very quiet down here, and 
| wonder what has become of our comrades 
Good-by until heaven shall bring i to 
gether. 


Samuel Howard was not so fortunate 
as Joe Peggatti. Rescue for him cam 
too late; his body was found in the se« 
ond level of the mine, and with it a 
diary which he seems to haye kept up 
until the last moment of consciousness 
Some of the entries run 
If 1 am dead give my diamond ring 

Mamie Robinson. The ring is at the post 
office 1 had it sent there Henry Caum! 
cent can have the ring I have home in my 
good clothes The only thing I re 
gret is my brother that could help mother 
out after | am dead and gone I tried my 
best to get out but could not. a 
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keep me from thinking, I thought I would 
write these few lines. Sixteen to 
1 P. M., Monday. The lives are going out. 
I think this is our last 

This is indeed simplicity of style, the 
simplicity which comes upon man in 
the face of ultimate facts. But its sim- 
plicity is not enough for the modern 
novelist, who would proceed to reduce 
Joe Peggatti’s or Samuel Howard's last 
words to a mixture of slang, blasphemy, 
and ejaculatory heroics; reduce him, 
that is, from a man thinking upon him- 
self and Fate to—what is the favorite 
phrase?—a brute beast with his foot in 
a trap. 

Take the ordinary American in his 
normal condition, and nothing does him 
more injustice than the strong mixture 
of slang, expletive, and primitive vocab- 
ulary with which the literary man en- 
dows him. Actually, your farmer, clerk, 
or commercial traveller knows the 
meaning of long words from the Latin, 
likes them, and uses them, probably 
with greater frequency than the college 
professor outside of his classroom. The 
college professor says, “I missed my 
chance,” where the man in the sub- 
way says, “I overlooked the opportu- 
nity’; the professor says, “Billy worries 
me,” where the man in the subway says, 
“Billy causes me anxiety”; the profes- 
sor says, “I bought myself some clothes 
yesterday,” and the other says, “I com-| 
pleted my purchases yesterday.” Pro- 
fessor, artist, and literary man in re- 
volt against the old conception of a 
book-language strive and attain the 
limit of baldness in expression. The | 
tendency is emphasized by the literary 
tradition that high social standing goes | 
with more or less complete inarticulate- | 
Hess. | 

A real Bronx street-cleaner has been | 
overheard saying toa fellow street-clean- 
er: “You are old enough to have con- | 
quered your timidity.” How many col- | 
lege professors would let fall a phrase, | 
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pedantic phrase in the columns of your 
great popular tribunes. 

As a nation brought up on much ora- 
tory from the platform and the press, 
we naturally incline to the long, oro- 
tund word. As a nation of traffickers, we 
incline to the commercial traveller's 
ideal of style, which takes the same di- 
Our cultured classes are under 


rection 
the influence of rugged British usage, 
which says “The Twelve o’Clock Sunday 
Closing Bill,” instead of “An Act for) 
the Regulation of Sunday Traffic in Li-|; 
quors”; and says, “I am quite sure we 
can put you up,” instead of “Plenty of 
accommodation for every one, Bill.” It} 
is greatly to be desired that Literature | 
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gan's grandfather, was a lieutenant-col- 
onel in the Indian army; his father, Au- 
gustus De Morgan, was born in Mad- 
ras in 1806. He was presumably “sent 
home” to be brought up, according to 
Anglo-Indian custom. At all events, his 
later life was spent in England, most of 
it as professor of mathematics at Uni- 
versity College. He was a master of his 
subject and a voluminous writer; you 
may find a dozen titles under h's name 
in any large public library. There are 
lively touches in more than one of these 
books, and the reminiscences of the 
mathematician’s wife make it perfectly 
clear that he had a very charactcristic 
humor of his own. The writer of these 
reminiscences was herself an interesting 
person, if for no other reason than be- 
cause she knew Lamb personally. Her 











notice of | father, William Frend,once a Cambridge 
| tutor, became an insurance actuary in 
_London, and may very likely have 
| known that Charles Lamb who perched 
WILLIAM DE MORGAN. jat a desk in the East India Office as well 

|}as the stammering, convivial Elia. 

After the word “Finis” in Mr. De | His namesake, William Frend De Mor- 
Morgan's latest (and longest) novel* are | gan was born just seventy years ago, in 
appended a few paragraphs alluringly November, 1839. He went to the Uni- 
headed, “The Author to His Readers | versity College School, but from the 
Only.” They might have been printed | first his bent seems to have been toward 
as a preface; but the writer seems to | art rather than scholarship. At twenty 
offer them as a kind of reward for those | he entered the Royal Academy Schools. 
who have faithfully made their way to | He studied painting there for several 
that final milestone. As bearing upon | years, but himself says that he cannot 
Mr. De Morgan's theory of fiction, these | claim ever to have been a painter. His 
paragraphs have more than the casual in-| frst serious work began when, in 1864, 
terest suggested by their opening lines. he busied himself with stained glass. 
Verser comme si c’était pour soi is, he | Even then he had not found his lifework. 
declares, what the story-teller should be| It was six or seven years later that he 
encouraged to do. 'took up ceramics: a potter he remained 

This certainly is his own habit, and | ¢ij] 1904. In this art he won a succes 
the secret of his charn. He has pour- ‘d’estime, but no widespread recognition, 
ed himself forth as if merely for|and a very moderate pecuniary reward. 
his own satisfaction, and has there- Jt is to be wondered whether his popu- 
hy gained a whole world of affectionate larity as a novelist may not have “boom- 
auditors. There has been nothing at all|ed” his tiles and vessels of “Persian 
like it in our day. The best of our! ware”; may not have made a merchant- 
contemporary novelists, highly as we are jable thing of the “De Morgan lustre,” 
able to commend their technical skill,| which has long been favorably known 
their ingenious matter, their remarkable |among amateurs. Mr. De Morgan dis- 
“average” of workmanship, do not 80/claims the invention of this ware, re- 
come home to our business and our/| garding it rather as a re-discovery of 
bosoms. What we really await witn im-/| certain colors—one blue in particular— 
patience is the man who is simple and | to be found in ancient Persian pottery. 
strong enough to disregard the rules | Oddly enough, he has made a number of 
with safety—verser comme si c’était|inventions in other fields—a duplex 
pour soi. Fiction, indeed, if we are gearing for bicycles, a sieve for refining 


and the Drama should take 
this fact. 








like that without feeling very priggish\+> judge it by its masterpieces, has thus|clay, and a smoke-consuming grate. 
lor five minutes thereafter? Whether the ‘far declined to be reduced to code In &| These again, though he still has taith 


cultured classes profess simplicity be-| 
ause it's the right thing socially or 
because it's the language of the Bible, 
novelists should not overlook the fact 
that butchers and grocers say “de- 
sire” for “want,” “precisely” for “just,” 
‘magnificent” for “great,” and “sub 
stantial” for “a good deal.” If we need 
further proof we find it in the news- 
papers written for the masses. There is 
no stinting of the long word and the 





vague sense, it bears a relation to the in them, have failed of commerciai suc- 
drama similar to that which painting |cess. It remained for him, at sixty- 
bears to sculpture. Its triumphs have four, with ill health and old age upon 
heen subjective and intimate. Cervantes,'/ him, and a lifetime of half-rewarded 
Le Sage, Fielding, even Balzac, are endeavor to deter him from further ef- 
more akin to Montaigne than to Shake- | fort, to make the final triumphant in- 
speare. De Morgan has more in common | yention of himself as a popular novel- 
with Dr. Holmes than with Mr. Pinero. | ist. 

The antecedents and personal history | It is easy to make too much of the 
of such a writer are of more than Or- | accidental aspect of such a success as 
dinary interest. William Frend, De Mor- wr De Morgan’s. How we encouraged 
ourselves to marvel, only the other day, 
‘at Du Maurier’s similar emergence into 





*""It Never Can Happen Again."’ By William 
De Morgan. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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the focal point of that immense ap- 
plause which is chiefly reserved nowa- 
days for the conqueror in the popular 
arena of fiction! And with De Morgan 
does not the marvel assume to the fancy 
some sort of arithmetical or geometrical 
increase, since the author of “Joseph 
Vance” was eight years older yet than 
the author of “Peter Ibbetson”? Yet it 
may fairly be held that these two men 
had had the best possible preparation 
for ripe imaginative work. It would be 
a happy day (for the reviewer at /east) 
if ninety-nine hundredths of our busy 
young novelists were suddenly to per- 
ceive the folly of attempting to utter 
what is not in them. Suppose they were 
to reckon up the real masterpieces of 
fiction-—the dozen or so great novels 
which the world can not afford to let 
die—and note how many of them were 
written on the farther side of the Ostler- 
ian deadline! Du Maurier and De Mor- 
gan brought to their self-delighting task 
hands and brains unwearied by the 
piteous struggles of professional au- 
thorship. The cream of experience had 
not been detached piecemeal by the 
separator of daily copy-making. There is 
a heavy risk for those who lisp in copy 
because the copy has to come, and whose 
mature years are given to the effort 
(not without its satisfactions) of wrest- 
ing a livelihood from the manufacture 
of an endless series of words to be paid 
for according to the testimony of the 
editorial yardstick. 

If his portraits are at all to be trust- 
ed, Mr. De Morgan looks ten years old- 
er than he really is. His face is that of 
an old man, lined, sunken, and sombre. 
Six years ago, when a serious illness 
overtook him, he might well have seem- 
ed to himself nearly at the end of his 
activity. But at a certain stage of his 
convalescence he was casually moved to 
set pen to paper by way of pastime. A 
dim notion of a story had come into his 
mind, and the result was the first chap- 
ter of “Joseph Vance.” As completed 
some time after, the tale took a 
very different shape from that in 
which the writer had at first vaguely 
fancied it. According to report, he 
had projected a severe and realistic nar- 
rative, unrelieved by humor, and the 
attempt went heavily until he presently 
hit upon his true vein. With the ap- 
pearance of Lossie, he says, the story 
took hold of him, and after that he was 
eager to find out the end of it. It came 
to him, however, in a way so haphazard 
that he had great difficulty in giving it 
any appearance of consecutiveness 

“Tll-written” it is, according to al! the 
canons of our “well-made” fiction—with- 
out rhyme or reason to the hasty or 
impatient reader who wants to know 
what happened, and be quick about it. 
Very much of it seems irrelevant to 
the progress of the tale, and yet so 
packed with subtle intimation and cross- 
allusion are these many pages that it 





is not safe to skip a sentence, if one is 
to stand even a chance of understanding 
the matter as a whole. And the matter 
as a whole will not seem to a certain 
type of mind quite worth the pains—a 
simple series of events, surely: why not 
tell them straight out, and be done 
with it? The difficulty appeared so se- 
rious that the present writer, in review- 
ing the story at the moment of its first 
appearance, assumed confidently (and, 
no doubt, complacently) that it would 
prove caviare to the general. Let us 
hope that the instant and amazing suc- 
cess of the book proved a lesson to him! 
He had overlooked the fact that “Joseph 
Vance,” however it might impress a 
certain type of mind, went straight to 
the heart we all have in common. As 
Lady Cecil has said—perhaps a trifle 
superciliously—De Morgan writes for 
people who “like to read with the senses 
as well as with the reason.” 

The thing that struck us all first 
about “Joseph Vance” was its well-nigh 
incredible indifference to the literary 
fashions and tendencies which have 
manifested themselves during the past 
three or four decades. It almost seemed 
that the story must have been written a 
generation ago. Could any writer with 
a knowledge of Meredith and Hardy and 
Kipling and Mrs. Humphry Ward have 
written such a book? Belated Victor- 
ijanism was the cry everywhere lifted 
and prolonged by really modern critics 
There was some difference of opinion, 
perhaps, as to whether the phenomenon 
represented a survival or a reversion. I 
do not know that any authority is capa- 
ble of deciding that important point 
even now. But there was no doubt about 
the main fact: the Victorianism itself 
was as plain as a pikestaff. In the ad- 
dress “To His Readers Only,” on page 
688 of “It Never Can Happen Again,” 
Mr. De Morgan admits the charge good- 
humoredly—or with the least possible 
hint of impatience: 

At the risk of more Early Victor-‘anism 
—JI have a heavy score aga nst me—may |] 
use the rest of this fly-leaf, otherwise 
blank, to touch on another point? I know 
that gossiping with one’s readers is a dis 
reputable Early Victorian practice, and fir 
from Modern, which everything ougt to 
be. 


But Early Victorianism was only half 
the verdict; the author of “Joseph 
Vance” was at once detected as an imi- 
tator of Dickens, a master long more or 
less discredited in polite circles. I sup- 
pose Mr. De Morgan would not dream 
of denying a discipular relation to the 
Boz who ruled the world during his 
growing years as school-boy and art- 
student. Perhaps the younger De Mor- 
gan imitated him in certain early at- 
tempts at satirical writing to which he 
confesses. That would have been nat- 
ural enough; what strikes us as odd is 
that after half a century he should 
have retained his allegiance to the now 


—————————— 


half-discredited despot of his youth. 
There is a Rip van Winkle suggestion 
about the whole affair—as if the forty 
years’ addiction to stained glass and 
pottery were nothing more than a long 
dream, from which the writer at length 
awoke, to take up the sentence where 
he had broken (‘t off. 

An idle suggestion, of course. With- 
out that forty years of labor and of rip- 
ening, these “Early Victorian” novels 
could not have come into being. But if 
we were to follow the fancy a little far- 
ther, we should picture the first chap- 
ter of “Joseph Vance" as done at the 
moment of awakening. And there are 
scenes and figures in all of the later 
novels which could hardly have been 
written if Dickens had never set the 
model. However, a little study of this 
resemblance reveals the fact that it is 
chiefly a matter of surface and minor 
detail. Fondness for the grotesque-pa- 
thetic, as found in the low life of a 
great city—the great city; a tendency 
toward caricature and mere facetious- 
ness; a passion for strange nomencla- 
ture—some such matters as these the 
earlier and the later novelist appear to 
share. No doubt De Morgan, like his 
master, does “like to be read with the 
senses as well as with the reason,” and 
no doubt he is content with the broad 
method when it best promises the at- 
tainment of his end. 

But his method, as well as his mate- 
rial, is very different in most impor- 
tant respects from that of Dickens. He 
is far less the showman, the dashing 
prestidigitator. The supreme test of 
modern fiction is, after all, characteriza- 
tion. What we are always asking of the 
novelist is, Are these people of yours 
real, do they live and move before us— 
with us? If not, you cannot think to 
put us off with your inventions, your 
lectures, your bits of description, your 
mere events. 

That effect of breathing reality can- 
not be given offhand. Dickens hao his 
exciting creative experiences: you re- 
call how Pickwick emerged gradually, 
as if by his own volition, from the fat 
elderly buffoon of the earlier chapters, to 
a sort of benevolent and venerable 
Father Christmas. But that kind of 
steady growth and development is not 
characteristic of most of his people. 
They are rather like figures at first 
blocked in roughly upon a well-lighted 
canvas—destined to change much in 
coloring, a little even in outline but 
never to move, to step down and out 
into life. De Morgan's people are far 
more like Thackeray's—persons whom 
we meet, and of whom we at first get a 
vague impression based upon their phy- 
sical appearance, their manner, their 
speech. We better our acquain‘ance 
with them very gradually, as we must 
with people in “real life.” Their spon- 
sor does not pretend to know much 
more about them at the outset than we 
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do; but he knows where they are to be 
found, is sure that they are worth fol- 
lowing up, takes us again and again 
into their company, and, with our as- 
sistance, as it seems, makes in the end 
appreciable approach toward an 
understanding of them. He does not 
to persuade us that we have got to 
the bottom of them: they live, hence are 
unfathomable. 

In this best achievement of De Mor- 
gan's art there is nothing distinctively 
Victorian—it is precisely what the most 
“modern” novelists are striving for— 
for the most part in vain. The theory 
of his belatedness is further discredited 
by a little attention to his “plots”—that 
of action within which the in- 
evitable delimitations of the author’s 
mind and sympathy leave his creatures 


some 


try 


range 


free to move. Fancy the theme of 
“Somehow Good” in the hands of the 
great Philistine Boz, or the great snob 
Titmarsh: De Morgan's treatment of 


it would have been inconceivable to the 
Early Victorian mind. It is essentially, 


amazingly modern. It assimilates all 
that is wholesome and affirmative in 
our somewhat self-conscious tolerance 
with regard to sexual matters, and 


shows how naturally what the Victor- 
ians would have disposed of as a lost 
woman—a betrayed by ignor- 
ance in girlhood—may throughout 
her mature life a strong, happy crea- 
ture 

“Somehow Good” still stands, I think, 
Morgan's best work thus far. 
he evidently saw his way pretty 


woman 
be 


as De 
There 


well from the outset. In “It Never 
Can Happen Again” he is embarrassed 
by two distinct themes, or groups of 
characters, and hardly succeeds in get- 
ting them to work together plausibly, 


though there is one supreme point of 
contact. The first two chapters open in 
a way strikingly suggestive of “Juseph 
Vance” “Alice-for-Short.” “Liz- 
arann,” her slum, with her blind 
father her drunken uncle, is very 
like Alice. We expect her to 
emerge, after many quiet adventures, 
kindly and comfortable middle- 
class circle, where she may marry the 
amiable young fellow she deserves, and 
be duly One doubts if the au- 
thor may not had himself some 
uch faint foreshadowing. Perhaps he 
was turned aside by the fear (to which 
he has of repeating himself. 
Lizarann is the most enchanting of chil- 
and would have become, we are 
a maiden worthy of her irresistible 
forerunners, Lossie and Alice and Sal- 
lie. The fact that “Blind Jim” was the 
original title suggests that Lizarann 
Jim Coupland were intended to 
the important figures in the 

So in a sense they are, but a 
minority of the multitudinous 


and 
in 
and 
another 


into a 


happy. 


have 


owned) 


dren 


sure 


and 
be 
book. 
small 


pages of this narrative concern them. 
They remain, for the most part, an In- 
finitely lovable and pathetic pair, in the 


tion. 


The Na 





background of the action. In due time. 


Lizarann dies of the consumptioa to 
which she is doomed from the outset, 
and blind one-legged Jim is cut off at 
the moment when the news of her death 
is being brought to him. In the act of 
death he becomes, it is true, the deter 
mining factor in the main action. If 
Lizarann’s dying cry had not myster- 
iously reached her father across those 
miles of English country he would not 
have run out upon the highroad, Lord 
Felixthorpe’s car would not have run 
over him, Sir Alfred Challis would not! 
have been knocked on the head, and 
Judith Arkroyd would have found her- 
self a little later in a position equivocal, 
to say the least. 

It is with Judith and Challis and his 
wife, Marianne, that the story as a story 
is concerned. If it were not for the con- 
siderations connected with Deceased 
Wife's Sisters, the story would have been 
simple enough, and could have been told 
in fifty words. But there are such con- 
siderations, and many of them; the re- 
sult is a considerably involved plot. 

But it is all unnecessarily ingenious. 
Surely the author of “Somehow Good” 
does not need to hatch up this sort of 
complication. The disappointing thing 
is that neither Challis nor Judith nor 
Marianne is quite worth the infinite 
attention we are called upon to pay 
them. Perhaps the trouble is that one 
finds it hard to like any of them thor- 
oughly. The warm personal affection 
wrung from us by the chief characters 
in the other novels remains untouch- 
ed by this minutely exhibited trio— 
though it goes forth readily enough to 
several of the other characters: Liz- 
arann, Jim, the Reverend Athelstan 
Taylor, and his Adeline. Unfortunately, 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister group have the 
floor the greater part of the time. I am 
not sure that the impatient mind may 
not be justified of its impatience as to 
the lengths, linear measure, to which is 
carried the discussion of them. 

But it would be sad to believe that no 
more volumes as portly were to come 
from this in all senses genial hand. 

H. W. Boynton. 


THE POETRY OF FATHER TABB. 


Father Tabb was not only a poet, but 
a scholar, and he would permit us to 
approach his somewhat singular work 
in a spirit of academic classification. 
And first his mood was eminently gnomic 
and sententious. A poem exceeding the 
measure of the sonnet was exceptional 
with him. He not merely limited the 
number of lines, but their length. The) 
pithy octosyllable was his favorite form, 
and shorter lines are commor. Nearly 
the whole of his work consists of ept- 
grams in the Greek sense. These minia- 
ture poems recall the passages that one 
extracts from the more discursive medil- 
tations of Henry Vaughan or our owh 
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Emerson. But no one is tempted to ex- 
cerpt from Father Tabb. One quotes the 
entire poem or nothing. Nor is this lack 
of salient line or phrase a defect. Ex- 
amine these epigrams microscopically, 
and no member but shows some curious 
felicity, some delicate modelling touch 
of the file. These tiny gnomes are cal- 
culated wholes, structures so unitary 
that decoration is almost excluded. This 
work has an odd artificial naturalness, 
to find a parallel for which I am driven 
to the minor arts of Japan. You will re- 
call how an artisan of Nippon, finding a 
knot of wood, a water-worn lump of 
amber, or the bleached tooth of a beast, 
will work out some most ingenious and 
expressive bit of sculpture by the slight- 
est modifications of the natural torm. 
He seems to be indeed less of a creator 
than a discoverer and exhibitor of some 
casual beauty already existing. And so 
many of Father Tabb’s best poems give 
the impression of simply occurring un- 
der a hand that gives only the ultimate 
contour. Take 

THE BIRTH OF A WORLD. 

A hidden world, 

Unwombing, hurled 

From dark to light. 

And to the skies 

Its wondering eyes 

The livelong night 

Doth Science turn, with sighs 
When shadows take their flight. 


Another birth-—— 

A soul to earth 

But newly come! 

Its destiny 

Eternity. 

With wonder dumb, 
The heavens look down to see 
Our faces turned therefrom. 


Here is a wonderful knot on the two 
sides of which the skilful carver, per- 
ceiving two solemn masks, has with 
reverent solicitude merely cut away the 
obscuring fibres. 

On several of his title-pages is found 
the word lyrics. It seems to me a mis- 
nomer. Elaborately musical as his verse 
is, it has little singing quality. We find 
in these miniature structures not the 
free and spontaneous gush of song, but 
the balanced and calculated forms of 
concerted music. And here the outer 
form corresponds perfectly to the inner 
mood. These poems are products of 
meditation, they suggest quite as much 
a way of thinking as a mode of feeling. 
In fact, for most of them one could find 
a quite definite formula. All this relates 
Father Tabb to those English poets who 
by a stretch of language are called meta- 
physical, Donne and Vaughan being the 
perfect examples of the tendency. But 
there was something so finely tradition- 
al, so eminently Christian and Catholic, 
about Father Tabbs’s formula, that his 
conceits seem purged of personal whim. 
At all times Christians have believed 
that the visible world is but a glass in 


which we see darkly the image of God 
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Childish as the process seems to the 
eye of skepticism, this habit of regard- 
ing the outer world as a provider of 
exempla which must be converted into 
spiritual values has been profoundly 
salutary, and if its literary fruits have 
been too often barren allegory, it has 
also kept alive a fanciful and question- 
ing attitude toward nature. This is soil 
in which the imagination may thrive 
The danger for poets of this allegorizing 
temper is that of’ writing into the 
ensample book of nature their own 
hasty answers; and the critical ques- 
tion with regard to such poets is, how 
far intellectual ingenuity has usurped 
the place of authentic imagination. Now 
is not the time to weigh Father Tabb in 
this balance. To me personally it seems 
he veered now inward to his own agile 
fancy, now outward to the gradual un- 
dertone of nature, as his mood and in- 
spiration served. A poem like the fol- 
lowing, one of his subtlest, will bear 
either classification, in which case the 
pragmatist tells us the distinction really 
doesn’t matter: 


DUST TO DUST. 


“In the centre of each snow-crystal or 
drop of rain, is found a minute particle of 
dust.”’ 


Earth wedded, life atwain 

In heaven, were endless pain, 
Uplifted from the plain 

To realms of snow or rain, 

Of dust each lonely grain 

To dust will come again. 


To me, however, this seems a border-line 
poem of an especially instructive sort. 
Its quality is, I think, genuinely imagin- 
ative, but a fuller inspiration would 
have drawn the prose text into the 
rhythmical homily. To exemplify the 
difference between Father Tabb possegs- 
ed by his theme and merely playing 
with it, I need only cite one of his most 
engaging conceits: 


SHEET LIGHTNING. 


A glance of love or jealousy, 
It flashes to and fro— 

A swift sultanic majesty, 
Through Night's seraglio; 


Where many a starry favorite, 
In reverence profound, 

Awaits, with palpitating light, 
A step without a sound. 


It is odds whether Father Tabb is 
most likely to be remembered by a few 
little masterpieces of this frankly arti- 
ficial sort, or by those poems that reach 
deeper issues. I sometimes fear that, in 
the mood of sheer artistry and moral 
detachment he is most perfect. 

At any rate, for sheer lapidary per- 
fection, Father Tabb hardly has his mate 
among American poets, or for that mat- 
ter, among the English poets of his 
time. Even Aldrich had a vaguer sense 
of his own limitations and was more 
frequently below his best. Except for 
the French poet Heredia, with his sin- 





gle sheaf of sonnets, I can nantes name 
a modern poet whose garden being 80 
small is at once so habitable and so 
impressive. At Father Tabb’s more ob- 
vious affinity, Emily Dickinson, I can 
only glance. It seems to me that he 
contains in far finer form pretty much 
everything that is valuable in her 
thought. He, too, has his lapses. The 
intricate balance of his little poems 
made the construction of each almost as 
much of a technical adventure as the 
framing of an ode, and he did not al- 
ways come out well. I could, but will 
not, cite a number of poems where the 
allegory will bite a sensitive reader. 

Within the permitted space, I can 
merely hint at the variety contained 
within limits apparently narrow. We 
have seen that most of the poems 
are parables in little. The texts are 
usually furnished by the singing birds, 
thickets, meadows, and hills of the 
Maryland Blue Ridge. Except for the 
simpler Bible Stories, there is rarely a 
suggestion of history. The verses are 
profoundly literary, yet one hardly 
guesses what latent influences from old- 
er poetry may have transpired. The 
world of struggling men and women is 
held far away. Occasional intimations of 
a love become reminiscent hardly con- 
stitute a bond. We have to do simply 
with the transaction between nature and 
a curiously meditative mind. 

The life that so tranquilly expressed 
itself in poetry was a broken one. Born 
‘'n Virginia, in 1845, John Bannister 
Tabb gave his youth to the Confederacy. 
His education had been solitary, from 
tutors, from whom, . perhaps, like 
Vaughan before him, he got an inkling 
of “logicals.” He puts himself down 
modestly as a “clerk” in the Confederate 
navy. Serving on the blockade-runner 
Robert E. Lee, he had the unclerkly 
privilege of being shot at without re- 
turning the fire. After many successful 
trips to the British East Indies, the Lee 
was faptured, and “Johnny T.,” as his 
shipmates called him, sent to the mill- 
tary prison at Point Lookout, Maryland. 
There Sidney Lanier found him, and 
their life-long friendship began. At the 
age of twenty-seven, we find John B. 
Tabb a Catholic proselyte already in 
deacon’s orders, and a belated undergrad- 
uate of St. Charles’ College, Ellicott City, 
Maryland. This institution, with occa- 
sional interruptions, he served as a pro- 
fessor of English literature until his 
death. In his thirty-ninth year, he was 
ordained priest. Whether the twelve 
vears’ delay implies a mental hesita- 
tion, or mere inertia, whether one may 
link with it those more lyrical poems 
of unrequiring love that appear in his 
first volume, we, perhaps, have no right 
to ask. In any case, postponement was 
almost the rule of Father Tabb’s life. 
The only thing regular about !t was the 
tireless cultivation of the solitary muse. 
The magazines soon gave him recogni- 


tion, and his name became a bond be 
tween readers of a certain discernment, 
but he was nearing fifty before the first 
of those little square volumes saw the 
light, in 1894. 

Of his personal predilections, except 
that he was a cultivated lover of music 
and a pianist of no mean accomplish- 
ment, one knows only what may be gath- 
ered from his verse. Possibly some of 
his associates of St. Charles may sup- 
ply the personalia one craves, but this 
were better left undone than done in- 
discreetly. About two years ago, the 
blindness that for years had threatened 
him became imminent. It found pathetic 
reflection in his poetry. There were ru- 
mors that he was in want and dependent 
upon the bounty of his college. This he 
denied in a characteristic note to the 
Nation (August 27, 1908), in which he 
declared that despite the wishes of his 
associates, he would live in college just 
so long as his savings availed to support 
him and no longer. Happily, the dire 
issue never arose, for death overtook 
him among his colleagues and on the 
scene of his long labors as a teacher. 

Father Tabb had his rebel side. His 
correspondents could tell of whimsical 
drawings and pungent limericks of most 
unpriestly, if innocent, stamp. Some of 
these oddities, I believe he printed in 
a volume which I have not by me. I 
fear they made but a poor showing in 
the types, though they were heartening 
enough in his own fine chirography. 

Father Tabb was the poet of the single 
metaphor. His sonnets reveal this strik- 
ingly. They follow usually the conse- 
crated formula. “‘As” leading the octave; 
“so” announcing the sestet. Their lack 
of density as compared with his briefer 
forms revea's the tenuity of the ingre- 
dients. To borrow a pertinent term from 
the graphic arts, he was one of the “‘lit- 
tle masters” of the metaphor. Take from 
his first volume that audacious but eml- 
nently Catholic conceit: 

OUT OF BOUNDS 
A little Boy of heavenly birth 

But far from home to-day 
Comes down to find His ball, the Earth, 

That Sin has cast away 

O comrades, let us one and all 
Join in to get Him back His ball! 
I know of no poem that illustrates bet- 
ter the artful simplicity, the wh!msical 
mating of sheer imagination and pure 
conceit that make Father Tabb to his 
readers simply one of the most engag- 
ing figures in poetry. He would have 
been the last one to regard such per- 
sonal enthusiasms as final measures of 
\iterary values. Yet gratitude for a gift 
that never presumed, never imposed it- 
self, never sunk to commonplace, is more 
in order now than criticism. 

Father Tabb’s intimate and genuine 
feeling for correspondences is fully ex- 
pressed in the poem “Fraternity,”’ with 
which this brief tribute may fittingly 
close. The stanzas might have been call- 
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ed more ambitiously “Predestination 
Unto Poesy.” 
I know not but In every leaf 

That sprang to life along with me, 
Were written all the joy and grief 


Thenceforth my fate to be. 


whispered to the earth, 
The bird that sang its earliest lay, 

The flower that blossomed at my birth— 
My kinsmen all were they. 


The wind that 


Ay, but for fellowship with these 
I had not been—nay, might not be; 
Nor they but vagrant melodies 
Till harmonized by me. 
Frank Jewett MATHER, JR. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


Among collectors the books of Poe are 
still in the ascendant. On the evening of 
November 22, the large sum of $3,800 was 
paid for Mr. Maler’s copy of that thin 
pamphlet, ‘“‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue” 
(1843), been already referred 
to in this column. This is the highest 
price paid at public auction for 
any American printed book. There are a 
few other American books which, if they 
were to come upon the market would un- 
doubtedly surpass this record, such, for ex- 
ample, as the Bay Psalm Book (1640), the 
first book printed within the limits of the 
United States; the first Massa- 
chusetts Laws (1648), and the first New 
York Laws (1694) These are all much 
older books One other modern book is 


which has 


ever 


present 


as valuable—Poe's first book, “‘Tamerlane 
and Minor Poems” (Boston, 1827). Of this, 
which may be considered the most valu- 
able nineteenth-century printed book In 
existence, three copies only are known, 


two, both perfect and with the covers, be- 
ing in the library of F. R. Halsey of this 
city, and one, lacking the covers, in the 
British Museum 

Two thousand nine hundred dollars was 
paid at the same sale for the interesting 


association copy of Poe’s second book, “Al 


Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems” 
(Baltimore, 1829). This, as we noted last 
week, was the copy used by Poe when pre- 
paring for the press the collection of his 
poems published in 1845 as ‘“‘The Raven and 


Poems."’ In that book the following 
signed “E. A. P.,”” was prefixed to 
Poems of Youth": 


Other 
note 
the section 


Private reasons—some of which have ref- 


erence to the sin of plagiarism, and others 
to the date of Tennyson's first poems— 
have induced me, after some hesitation, to 
republish these, the crude compositions of 
my earliest boyhood They are printed 


verbatim—without alteration from the orig- 
inal edition--the date of which is too re- 
mote to be judiciously acknowledged. 
Notwithstanding this statement these 
poems are not “printed verbatim.” The va- 
riations are numerous a8 shown by the al- 
terations in Poe's autograph in the Mailer 
copy. Another pecullarity of this copy Is 
that the date of imprint instead of 1829 is 
(or seems to be) 1820. The late J. C. 
Chamberlain, who examined the book when 
it came up in the Harold Peirce sale in 
Philadelphia in 1903, was of the opinion 
that the date had been altered In ink from 
1829 to 1820 and by Poe himeelf. His | 
purpose was, Mr. Chamberlain surmised, to 
show a book which antedated Tennyson's 


Brothers” (1827), which is referred to in 
the note quoted above. If this could be 
proven it would make the volume still 
more interesting. It is certainly, as we 
said before, the most interesting ‘“asso- 
ciation” Poe book in existence. 

The most important items in the second 
Haber sale, which will be held by the An- 
derson Auction Company on December 7 and 
8, afternoons and evenings, are the early 
editions of the works of Edmund Spenser. 
They include the first edition of “The Faerie 
Queene,” both parts (1590-1596), also a sec- 
ond set with the first part, second edition 
(1596), and the first and second folio edi- 


tions (1609 and 1611), the “Complaints” 
(1591), “The Shepheard’s Calendar” (1591), 
and “Colin Clouts Come Home Again” 


(1595). 

Among other early English books are 
Langland’s “Vision of Piers Plowman,” 
the second edition (1550); More's “Utopia,” 
first edition in English (1551); Putten- 
ham’s “Arte of English Poesie” (1589); the 
“Mirrour for Magistrates” (1610); Phaer 
and Twyne’s translation of Virgil (1596); 
Milton’s “Poems,” first edition (1645), and 
the second edition (1673); “Paradise Lost” 
(1667), with the second title-page, and with 
the seven preliminary leaves added from 
a later issue; Shirley’s “Poems” (1646), and 
Killigrew's “Comedies and Tragedies” 
(1664). 

Among books by American authors, the 
Whittier items are perhaps the most in- 
teresting. Mr. Haber’s “Mogg Megone” (1836) 
is the copy given to Miss Lucy Hooper, 
and the letter of presentation accompa- 
nies the book; his “Narrative of James 
Williams” (1838) is accompanied by Whit- 
tier’s letter acknowledging the authorship 
of the book; and his “Moll Pitcher” (1832), 
is the Foote copy with two letters from 
the author relating to it, in which he says, 
under date of April 22, 1884: “I doubt whe- 
ther any copy of ‘Moll Pitcher’ is extant. 
It was a mere pamphlet and only a few 
ecples printed.” 

The oldest book in the collection is a fine 
ecpy of that famous picture book of the 
Middle Ages, the “Nuremberg Chronicle” 
(1493), which contains upwards of 2,000 


wood-cuts. This copy contains the number- | 


ed leaves at the end which were left blank, 
in order that the owner might write in a 
continuation of the history. 

On December 6, Stan. V. Henkels will sell 
in Philadelphia a collection of autograph 
letters and historical documents, mainly 
from the correspondence of Elbridge Gerry, 
including fine specimens of many Revolu- 
tionary names. 


In presenting One Hundred Famous 


First Editions in English and French 
Literature, Ernest Dressel North, No 4 


Fast Fifty-ninth Street, has been guided 
quite as much by literary interest as by 
bibliographical rarity. The earliest vol- 
ume is Sidney's “Arcadia,” 1590, with six 
facsimile leaves. Only ten copies of this 
book are known in any state. The latest 
item is the modest volume, Whittier’s 
“Snow Bound,” 1866. 

Between these terms there is much of 
interest that can only be glanced at. Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost,” with the second title 
page—or is it the first? the doctors disa- 
gree; Goldsmith's ‘The Vicar of Wakefield”; 
Butler’s “Hudibras” with the sequels; De 
Foe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” all three parts; 


lished the first English Rubdiyat—here are 
some of the most striking exhibits. The 
original issue of the “‘Tattler” and ““Ram- 
bler” are to the layman among the more in- 
viting volumes. 

In sheer rarity, all yield to Robert 
Burns’s “Poems,” the third edition, 1787, 
This copy is in its original binding, and 
throughout the skeletonized proper names 
have been filled in in the poet’s hand- 
writing. 

There is an excellent catalogue, with full 
literary and bibliographical indications. 
The exhibition extends from December 1 to 
14, and will appeal equally to bibliophiles 
and unpretentious gentle readers. 


Correspondence. 





ENGLISH FOOTBALL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your article on “The Football 
Deaths” (the Nation, November 4), you men- 
tion the reluctance of the football rules 
committee to change the game 
in such a way that it will resemble the Eng- 
lish, or soccer, game, in which players are 
not allowed to run carrying the ball. The 
chief argument we have heard against this 
change is that the English game is not an 
exciting enough contest for the young Amer- 
ican. 

Permit me to point out that “soccer” is 
not “the” English game, and that it is not 
an exciting enough contest for most young 
Englishmen. In the English universities two 
games of football are played—Association, 
or “soccer,” and Rugby. Rugby, in which 
the player is allowed to run carrying the 
ball, is somewhat the more popular. But 
neither game has the universal vogue among 
schools and colleges which the American 
game enjoys. At Eton, for instance, neither 
game is regularly played; there are instead 
two local varieties of football, the “wall 
game” and the “field game,” both differing 
widely from the games played at the uni- 
versities. Winchester and Harrow also 
‘have games of their own. In the colonies 
Rugby is played in a way which seems to 
tend toward something like the American 
game. 

There is, therefore, no game which occu- 
pies in England the position held by foot- 
ball in America, and the English universi- 
ties have no predominant autumn sport. 
There are rowing events of some importance, 
track meets, hare and hound runs, and golf 
tournaments. Lacrosse has been introduced, 
and has met with some favor. Hockey— 
which we call “shinny” and relegate to va- 
cant city lots—is nearly as popular as “soc- 
cer” football. But no one of these games 
is absorbing enough to arouse universal 
| interest and displace its rivals. A few hun- 
| dred undergraduates watch the more impor- 
tant “rugger” games, but no match except 
| the Oxford-Cambridge is played on a field 
provided with seating arrangements for a 
‘large audience. 

Those who have followed football on both 
| sides of the Atlantic believe it would be a 
| useless retrogression to attempt a mod- 
| ification of American football in the direc- 
‘tion of either Rugby or “‘soccer.” It is not 
the rules that make the English game safe, 

The excessive softness of the ground, which 

is covered with very thick turf and rarely 


first volume of verse, the “Poems of Two the thin pamphlet in which FitzGerald pub- freezes or even dries out in the footbal) 
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season, is one explanation of the compara- 
tive freedom of English players from inju- 
ries more serious than sprains and bruises. 
But the great reason is the different spirit 
in which the games are played. The Eng- 
lishman looks on a game as a means of find- 
ing amusement and exercise. He therefore 
refuses to take sport seriously, to “go in 
to the game hard” regardless of injury to 
himself or his opponents. Except in rowing, 
he pays little attention to training, coach- 
ing, and practice. And if he can afford to 
keep horses and hunt, or if he has facilities 
for shooting, or plays a good game of court 
tennis, he will not gu in for organized ath- 
letics at all. A man in an English uni- 
versity does not play football unless he 
thinks football the most agreeable form of 
outdoor exercise, and as long as he finds in 
the game what he is looking for, he does not 
care a great deal whether his side wins or 
not. This increase of efficiency at the 
cost of time and comfort would not appeal 
to him at all, for the English athlete has 
other interests outside his game, and would 
not think of sacrificing his studies, his so- 
cial pleasures, or his leisure to a sport. 

It is this calm, casual, excessively ama- 
teur spirit, incomprehensible to many Amer- 
ican athletes, which makes English games 
comparatively safe. Rugby, “soccer,” and 
hockey might be dangerous indeed if played 
“for God, for country, and for Yale.” If 
we wish to obviate the perils of American 
football it is not the rules we must An- 
glicize, but the temperament of the players. 

F. SCHENCK. 

Oxford University, November 15. 





OPEN FOOTBALL. 


To THE EpITroR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In dealing with recent football cas- 
ualties in an editorial paragraph, Novem- 
ber 25, your statement, in reference to 
the Yale-Harvard game, that ‘“‘the expecta- 
tion that the Yale team would open up 
the game for the game's sake proved fruit- 
less,"” seemed to one reader at least to do 
some injustice to an eleven which surely 
during the past season has practised the 
new football, with its theories of open play. 
more consistently and brilliantly than any 
other eleven in the East. Any unprejudiced 
observer of the game you criticise will 
bear witness to the fact that that contest 
illustrated with peculiar force the advan- 
tages from a strategic, as well as a hu- 
manitarian, standpoint, of the open game, 
as actually played by Yale, over the foot- 
ball of ten years ago, as employed by Har- 
vard throughout the afternoon. Lilley’s in- 
jury was not due, as you intimate, to Har- 
vard’s line-plunging tactics. but occurred 
in a broken field, and was caused by what 
seemed to many spectators an unnecessarily 
rough tackle, which the tension of the open- 
ing play of the game may explain, if it 
does not excuse. 

New rules for enforcing less rough and 
more open play should undoubtedly be ad- 
vocated, but it seems that the efforts of 
the football authorities in New Haven dur- 
ing the season which has just closed, as 
well as in previous years, to develop the 
game along open lines, should receive ap- 
Preciation and approval, certainly from the 
Nation. FRANCIS PARSONS. 

Hartford, Conn., November 26. 


[We certainly had no intention of do- 


ing injustice to the Yale team. Our 
criticism of the game agreed with the 
comments made generally in the press. 


—Epb. Natton.] 
THE “FOOTBALL” IMPOSTURE 
To THE EpIToR or THE NATION: 


Sir: It seems curious that the opponents 
miscalled 
a game, and miscalled football, have never 
noted the fraudulent shelter under which 
false 
pretence by which they secure a good will 
rea) 


of the fight to kill or cripple, 


its advocates take refuge, and the 


and 
handball 


for a wholly different 
is not football; it is 


meant 
game. It 


It is not the continuance of the old foot- 
“protective 
mimicry” of the name, used for something 
intent 
The reason why almost none 
were injured in the old and none are rea- 
sonably secure from death or maiming in 
the new is that in the former the ball was 
kept on the ground; in the latter it is kept 


ball of our boyhood; it is a 


wholly different, and used “with 


to deceive.” 


in the arms; hence, in the former the vio- 
lence was expended on the ball, in the 
atter it is expended on the 
companions. 


others. ANTAPATE. 


Hartford, Conn., November 26. 





THE READING OF VERSE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: 
dence that 
there appeared an interesting paper by 
Professor Gummere of Haverford 
protesting against the modern 


reading verse from the platform and stage, 
and a criticism of the opening of the New 
Theatre, and of the inability of most of the 
parts 
render 


including those taking the 
of Antony and Cleopatra, to 

Shakespearean verse as verse, I do not 
know. In any case, I am sure that a great 
number of your readers hope that 


players, 


may be 
those who 
elocution, to the 


dramatic schools, and 
English literature and 
fact that prose is prose and verse is verse 


Why should the interpreters of Stephen 
Phillips (his “Herod” is now to be seen 
in New York city), why should those who 


attempt to revive Shakespeare, fear to read 
their lines, not, to be sure, in the ranting 
or sing-song style of old-time barn-storm- 
such manner as to treat their 
audiences to something of the 
and to the richness of the poetical 


ers, but in 
beauty of 
the line, 
rhythm? 

I wonder if the readers of the Nation 
happen to have seen the interview with Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson, that master of dramatic 
diction, which was published in one of the 
newspapers only yesterday? What the Eng- 
lish actor says is so truly to the point, and 
bears so directly upon the discussion which 
the Nation has itself started up, that I pre- 
sume to quote freely from his remarks. 
The trouble with contemporary stage elocu- 
tion springs, says Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
“from the actor's very desire to act well.” 
Perhaps the word “realistically,” express- 
es more precisely what must have been in 
the speaker’s mind. Continuing: 


In his effort to appear natural, he [the 


holder, or his 
The ‘‘old boys’’ who rave over 
the game for old associations’ sake, and 
revile its opponents, are unconsciously be- 
fooling themselves or consciously befooling 


Whether or not it was by a coinci- 
in your issue of November 11 


College, 
method of 


there 
an awakening of the players, the 
profess 
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actor) mumbles his words as too many 
people do in everyday life. Much of this 
can be corrected by constantly bearing in 
mind the true value of vowels, the percus- 
sive value of consonants, and the import- 
ance of keeping up the voice until the last 
word is spoken. There must be plenty of 
wind in the bellows, so to speak. The great 
thing is to have the sound come from the 
front of the mouth. The actor must 
learn to breathe deeply from the diaphragm 
and to take his breath at the proper time 
Too often the last word is not held up, and 

















































































that is very often the important word. 
Schools for acting are valuable 
but, after all, the actors, like other folk, 


must be taught how to speak as children 
in the home, at school, and in society. 

The people of the Latin races are, as a 
rule, better speakers than we Anglo- 
Saxons They speak more distinctly and 
with a better sense of the value of sounds 
and words. They elide their words, to be 
sure, but they do it beautifully We are 
slovenly of speech, we drop our “r’s” and 
ignore our “ings,” not only among the un- 
tutored, but more and more among the 
cultured, especially in England 2 
Paris the best French is spoken. There the 
French actor should get his standards. In 
London the best English is spoken—the 
English actor should speak as the most cul- 
tured do there In America it is differ- 
ent; there is not much to choose between 
the English spoken at Boston, New York, 
Washington and other cities. The Ameri- 
can actor should follow the best practice 
among the cultured of all cities 


I need not apologize for citing so fully 
the words of one who is not only sane in 
his views upon right speaking, on and off 
stage, but who is also a successful expon- 
ent of his own philosophy. It is only fair 
to add Gummere’s apt 
discussion of the subject Mr. Forbes-Rob- 
ertson’s comment upon the elocution of the 
French The art of 
may have become well-nigh lost, so far as 
we Anglo-Saxons are concerned, but 
the casual visitor to Paris ought to know 
that it is not lost to the leading members 
of the ThéAtre Francais. Perhaps it is un- 
necessary to add that the proper manner of 
reading English verse and French 
distinct that the practices of a Mounet-Sul 
ly and of a Forbes-Robertson have, in fact, * 
almost nothing in common save a regard for 
that part of tradition which is sound, and 
a respect for the poetry of the drama rep- 
resented Ww. 


New York, November 22 


also to Professor 


stage reading verse 


even 


is 80 


GENERAL MEADE AT GETTYSBURG. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
Sir: In your issue of November 18. 1909. 
you publish a letter from 


most interesting 


Mr. Jesse Young about the 
Meade’s army from and after 
Permit me to add some re 


membrances of my own confirming his con 


Bowman move 
ments of 


Gettysburg 


clusions 

At the time of the battle of Gettysburg 
I was in Washington with a 
f infantry. 
were 


new regiment 
The military authorities there 
naturally disturbed over the 
situation, and we were dispatched in great 
haste to join the army under Meade. Ar- 
riving soon after the battle of Gettysburg 
I found our army encamped at or near a 
small town called Funkstown. I had pre- 
viously served upon the staff of Gen. Sedg- 
wick, who commanded the Sixth Corps, and 
| now called upon him. He received me 
kindly, and informed me that he had just 
returned from a conference of all the gen- 
eral officers, at which they had decided that 
it was then inexpedient to attack Lee, since 


much 
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he had a force about as large as ours, and 
occupied a position for defence very much 
stronger than was our position for attack. 
Our army was so depleted by the three 
days’ fighting at Gettysburg, losing 25,000 
men killed and wounded, that my regiment 
of a thousand men compared favorably in 
numbers with almost any brigade that had 
fighting. 


been in the 


Some years after the close of the war I 
saw Gen. Meade in Boston, and had an op- 
portunity to ask him about the battle. He 
told me that, of course, he desired to at- 


tack Lee after Gettysburg, but regarded the 


risk as too great. 

We were then making every effort to re- 
cruit the army by enlistment bounties and 
draft, but with no great success. Had 
we met with a disaster following what was 


called success at Gettysburg, the recruiting 
would have stopped entirely. Had Lee cap- 
tured Washington, which was then poorly 
defended, the political, moral, and foreign 


effect would have been frightful, and the 
game of bagging Lee under such risks as 
these was not worth the candle. Of course, 


Meade nor any other soldier 
this was our last chance to 
if you remember, we won 
under Gen. Meade, 
CHARLES L. PEIRSON, 
Late colonel commanding Thirty-ninth Reg- 
iment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry 
and brevet brigadier-general. 


neither Gen 

supposed that 
fight 
last 


Lee, and, 


at 


Boston, Mass., November 22. 


LACKS A PRESIDENT. 


To THe EpiTrur or THE NATION: 


SiR The British republic lacks a Presi- 
dent Is not this the moral of the legis- 
lative difficulty in England? If the King 
had a real veto, the budget bill might be 
sent back for reconsideration in a per- | 
fectly constitutional and unobjectionable 
way. 


That the House of Lords needs complete 
change to make it a fair court of legisla- 
tive revision cannot be doubted. But the 
objection the present bill seems to be 
that under the guise of a fiscal measure it 
carries in it social and political change. 
This nobody who has read Mr. Lioyd- 
George's speeches can fail to see. 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 
November 24. 


to 


Toronto, Can., 


Literature. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.—I. 


Gertrude W. Arnold has placed in a com 
pact “Mother's List of Books for Children” 
(McClurg) titles to sult all ages from two 
to fourteen, the prescribed span of child 


hood, and, with the assistance of the su 
pervisor of children’s work in the New 
York Public Library, has given sufficient 
omment under each to characterize th 
story. The selection is suggestive, provided 
one is content to pass over the latest 
noveity 

In one volume, Charles Welsh attempts 
with a commendable amount of suc- 
cess to gather together “Stories Children 


(Dodge), guaranteed by experts who 
have had opportunity for extensive obser 
vation as to juvenile taste By as fair a 


Love” 


system of grading as grading will allow, the 
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editor makes “The Story of A Apple Pie’ 


dwell amicably under the same glaring 
cover with Hawthorne's “Great Stone 
Face." Mr. Welsh keeps faith with his 


selections, but not so the editors of “‘Kip- 
ling Stories and Poems Every Child Shouid 
Know” (Doubleday, Page), who have in a 
single volume reduced the great storytell- 
er to terms of one syllable and have shown 
no fairness because they give only a smat- 
tering to each class of reader. Undoubt- 
edly they have some rich material here, 
but that is Kipling’s fault; he cannot be 
harmed by the commonplace remarks at 
the head of the selections, printed in ex- 
cruciating type, and serving as superfluous 
connective tissue. 

Publishers may succumb to the popular 
demand, but they show feeling in special 
ways. Swift's “Gulliver's Travels’ (Dut- 
ton), one of the eternal classics for chil- 
dren, comes to us embellished with de- 
lightful and delicate color drawings by 
Arthur Rackham; as a companion volume, 
he has likewise furnished illustrations for 
the Lambs’ “Tales from Shakespeare” 
(Dutton), effectively sketchy in conception 
and perhaps on that account not as ap- 
pealing to children as the edition of Lamb, 
with brilliant color plates by N. M. Price 
(Scribner). Rackham’'s volume of “Grimm,” 
as imaginative as his “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” (Doubleday, Page) and as his “Pe- 


ter Pan” (Scribner), has just been imported | 


(Doubleday, Page). 

For depth of imagination and for ma- 
jesty of color, nothing exceeds Maxfield 
Parrish’s plates for a group of “The Ara- 
bian Nights” tales, selected by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin and her sister, Miss Smith 
(Scribner). The editors’ introduction is 
entertaining, and their work with the text 
seems to be carefully thought out. 

One usually associates “Robinson Cru- 
soe’ and “Swiss Family Robinson” to- 


gether, and deservedly so, apart from the | 


conscious and successful imitation of the 
latter. This season they are both reissued 


with double guarantee of their perennial | 


worth. E. Boyd Smith, whose brush and 
per are exceptionally clever when not over- 
taxed, is part sponsor for “Robinson Cru- 
* while the unnamed editor in a Pub- 
lisher’s Note (Houghton Mifflin) exploits 
the excellence of this “kitchen literature,” 
W. D. Howells is beholden to the new edi- 
tion of “Swiss Family Robinson’ (Har- 
per) for his first reading of the story, in 
order to write the introduction, wherein 
he makes the discovery that girls are as 
much entranced by this wrecked houschold 
as boys. 
decorative and are not at all harmed by 
the fact that he made his sketches actually 
in the tropics. 

The Lippincotts are to be commended 
for their holiday editions of such juvenile 
claesics as MacDonald's “At the Back of 
the North Wind” and Ouida's 
Flanders.” 


, 
80e, 


ble to establish a school of writing for 
children, there are passages in MacDonald 
we should like to use as correctives for 
“simple” style 

Ever welcome is Thackeray's “The Rose 
and the Ring,’ and especially so in the 


Stokes edition with such line drawings as) 


those by Gordon Browne. 
format given Mrs. 
Iron for a Farthing,” 


The charming 
Ewing's “A Flat 
by the Macmillan 


to 





Louls Rhead’s illustrations are} 


“A Dog of) 
We remember no stories more! 
satisfying than these, and, were it possi-| 


Co., will assuredly gain many new readers 
|among whom appreciation will see certain 
| subtleties quite absent in much of our re- 
cent writing for children. We prefer 
|the quiet simplicity and quaintness of 
the cover design for this story to the 
pretentious color scheme for Rand Mc- 
'Nally’s edition of Miss Mulock’s “The Lit- 
tle Lame Prince,” which is nevertheless 
deserving of examination; the color work 
shows a certain excellence, though posses- 
sing little feeling. Certainly it is devoid. 
of the old-time color which Cecil Aldin has 
caught for his pictures in Irving’s “Old 

Christmas” (Dodd, Mead), a most commend- 
able Yuletide gift in which our early 
American author presents his impressions 
of the rich English traditions. 

There are very few Christmas books as 
such in our season's output. Such an an- 
thology as “The Book of Christmas’’ (Mac- 
millan), with its introduction by Mr. Ma- 
bie, is in some ways striking evidence of 
our fragmentary hold upon the healthy leg- 
lendary spirit that educators are driving 
out, along with Kris Kringle. That is why, 
apart from the undoubted appeal of Nor- 
man Duncan's “The Suitable Child” (Re- 
vell), which tells of an orphan  boy’s 
Christmas eve on an express train, we wel- 
come his cry against those whose ethics 
would steal from childhood an atom “of 
| innocent delight.” 
| There is no end of picture books for the 
| youngest readers; the parent, we hope, has 
a natural antipathy toward the glaring 
' supplement style which we were surprised. 
|to find adopted by St. Nicholas, when Dens- 
|low’s pictures and verses, now gathered to- 
| gether in book form, under the title, ““‘When 
I Grow Up” (Century), ran as a serial. The 
|“ambitions” savor, both in observation and 
jin imagining, of the Sunday comic section. 
|of the newspaper. In direct contrast comes 
|the modest and distinctive description of 
|““The Animals in the Ark” (Duffield) from 
(the French of P. Guizou, with Vimar’s de- 
| lightfully humorous sketches. 
| In “The Circus,” which is a fairly at- 
tractive oblong book issued by the Stokes, 
nw Boyd Smith shows a decided falling off 
from his Santa Claus of last year, and from 
his initial volume recording the fun in 
Noah’s Ark (Houghton). When his brush 
becomes literal, it loses its felicity. His 
humor is usually reached through his 
“asides,” and he loses hic own facility im 
trying to keep abreast of three rings in a 
“faithful” manner. 

The Walter Crane picture book, “The 
| Song of Sixpence’ (Lane), contains three 
sets of remarkable drawings by that supe- 
rior nursery illustrator. The “fairy ships” 
launched by him bring joy to more eyes 
than those in the curly heads of youngsters. 
Of grosser nature, though purporting to 
have refining effect, Gelett Burgess’s “‘Blue 
|Goops and Red” (Stokes) illustrates the 
power of conversion whereby the naughty 
blues are changed into model reds. We fear 
Gelett Burgess will soon reach the ex- 
treme limit of his manners. B. Cory Kil- 
vert’s “The Kite Book” gives sufficient ad- 
venture (Dodd, Mead) to please the youth 
needing stimulus, and what the artist lacks 
in fine humor he counteracts by action 
sufficiently exciting. He has done better 
work, and we have seen color plates more 
exactly registered on the press. 

There are two volumes of somewhat sim- 
‘lar character. Millicent Sowerby's ‘Yes- 
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terday’s Children” (Duffield) is sentimen- 
tally charming, while Jessie Willcox Smith's 
“Seven Ages of Childhood” (Moffat, Yard) 
is up to this artist’s average level. What 
strikes us as most distinctive about the 
latter volume, is the verse by Carolyn 
Wells, with a flavor of excellence rather 
unexpected, where verse is made to order 

Publishers have different ideas regarding 
what constitutes the complete Mother 
Goose. The Stokes edition, claiming dis 
tinction on account of Miss Betts’s illus- 
trations in color, differs greatly from the 
large book which is issued by the Dodge 
Fublishing Company. This latter volume, 
according to the title page, is edited by 
Walter Jerrold, the same who is responsi- 
ble for that remarkably sumptuous “Big- 
Book of Nursery Rhymes” (Dutton), which 
all children should either have or see. Let 
us beseech the Dodge Co. to be careful here- 
after with their cover designs! This 
“Mother Goose” is copiously and well il- 
lustrated by John Hassall, though he is 
hardly to be compared with Charles Robin- 
son in his grace and easy use of lines. 

The field of biography shades from col- 
lections of short accounts, to individual life 
stories; from individual effort dependent on 
character, to fame based on historical im- 
portance. Unlike Mrs. Wiggin and Miss 
Smith, who seem to have a monopoly now 
on all types of folk-lore, and who this year 
continue their “fairy literature” with 
“Tales of Wonder,” the fourth in a series 
(Doubleday, Page), Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Lang find it necessary to turn to the heroic 
in real life. Still retaining their rainbow 
enthusiasm, they call their newest pro- 
duct “The Red Book of Heroes’ (Long- 
mans, Green), in which are presented satis- 
factory accounts of such figures as Palissy 
the Potter, the Marquis of Montrose, and 
Florence Nightingale. The publishers have 
adopted a format altogether rich in general 
effect. 

The individual “lives’’ narrow down in 
number to four with any special dis- 
tinction. Prompted by the same commend- 
able intent which marked her “Boys’ Life 
of Lincoln” (Century), Miss Helen Nicolay 
has written in similar vein her “Boys’ Life 
of Grant.” Mrs. Laura E. Richards, chosen 
by the Appletons to prepare a story of 
“Florence Nightingale” for young people, 
succeeded in making a slim volume, which, 
if it is slightly marred by a certain con- 
descending style, nevertheless accomplishes 
a difficult and delicate task with much skill. 
From the Appletons, also, there comes a 
more youthful and appropriate biography of 
“Louisa May Alcott” than Mrs. Cheney's 
“Life and Journal,” which has, up to the 
present, been the only available record of 
this great author’s career for children to 
read. Miss Belle Moses has written this 
very direct and sympathetic book, and she 
has pleasantly and simply accentuated the 
charm of the woman whose charm is so 
easily felt in “Eight Cousins” and “Little 
Women.” Frederick A. Ober continues his 
“Heroes of American History” (Harper) by 
writing, with his customary fullness and 
picturesque knowledge, an account of “Sir 
Walter Raleigh.” 

What one might well take to be a human 
record is the volume compiled by Miss M 
G. Humphreys from Catlin’s “My Life 
Among the Indians” (Scribner); it is a 
book which boys will welcome heartily as 
being stranger than fiction, however careful 


the fact. The illustrations are from Catlin’s 
drawings. 

Biography readily shades into history and 
into literature. Francis Jameson Row- 
botham’s “Story-Lives of Great Authors” 
(Stokes) introduces seven men in a pleas- 
ing and anecdotal manner, while the illus- 
trations by their imaginative character 
serve to decorate the text. Agnes Carr 
Sage'’s “The Boys and Girls of the White 
House’ (Stokes) sweeps over all our ad- 
ministrations in an interesting style, and 
mingles history and diplomacy with the 


home life of “Presidential children.”” John 
T. Faris’s ‘“‘Winning Their Way” (Stokes) is 
modelled along the line of Samuel Smiles’s 


“Self-Help”; it is more definitely arranged 
according to special activities, and gives 
to each subject considerable space. 

We may reach history through the sug- 
gestive “Decisive Battles of America,"’ mod- 
elled by the editor, Ripley Hitchcock, on 
books of similar character, though not of 
equal thorouganess; it is an avpropriate 
companion to Creasy’s book (Harper). The 
chapters are indeed ample in scope, and 
each one is prepared by a specialist; this 
type of book, carefully planned, with ade- 
quate maps and full index, is one that 
teachers as well as the layman should wel- 
come. Tudor Jenks, also, in “When Ameri- 
ca Won Liberty” (Crowell), has written 
a very satisfactory account of this coun- 
try’s struggle for independence; he has 
done this in no stereotyped spirit, but has 
applied the excellent method of viewing a 
movement or an event in perspective, of 
picturing the force primarily, and of stating 
the fact secondarily. An age lives if treated 
thus. 


HISTORY OF THE HARVARD LAW 
SCHOOL. 


History of the Harvard Law School and 
of Early Legal Conditions in America. 
By Charles Warren. 3 vols. Illustrat- 
ed. New York: Lewis Publishing Co. 
$25. 

In these volumes, with only two of 
which we have to deal, the third being 
a catalogue of past members of the 
school, Mr. Warren has construed liber- 
ally the duty of an historian of the Har- 
vard Law School. The result is that, 
while the history appeals most strongly 
to the interest of those who have been 
connected with this particular institu- 
tion, it has nevertheless a not inconsid- 
erable value for any member of the pro- 
tession interested in legal history and 
legal education in America. 

The first dozen chapters, comprising 
approximately half of the first volume, 
give a brief history of the early Amert- 
can bar. A short chapter suffices for 
the consideration of New England Law 
and Lawyers in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury; this is followed by a somewhat 
fuller account of the law and the law- 
yers in all of the colonies during the 
eighteenth century, while The Bar and 
the Law, 1789-1815, especially the Mas- 
sachusetts bar, receive adequate atten- 
tion. An interesting account is given 
of legal education in the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, of the early law professorships, the 
first of which in America was /ound- 
ed at the College of William and Mary 
in 1779, and of the influential Litchfield 
Law School started five years later Mr. 
Warren has also a word to say on the 
lawyers and the law of England during 
the seventeenth and the succeeding cen- 
tury; he calls attention to early Amer- 
ican barristers and bar associations, 
and to the early American law books; 
and he points out the obstacles and 
prejudices which, from the Revolution- 
ary War to the founding of the Har- 
vard Law School in 1817, worked 
against the growth of the bar and the 
development of legal studies as a 
science. These early chapters, with an- 
other picturing Cambridge and Harvard 
College in 1817, are a fitting introduc- 
tion to the history itself. 

The first law professorship in Har- 
vard College was established in :815, 
when Isaac Parker, Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts, was chosen Royall pro- 
fessor. His inaugural address, dceliv- 
ered in the following year, contained, 
to quote Mr. Warren, “the first sugges- 
tion ever officially made at Harvard for 
the founding of a separate school of law.” 
Asahel Stearns was appointed Univer- 
sity professor of law. He began with 
one student, and five more entered the 
first year. The first degree of LL.B. 
was not conferred until 1820. Mr. War- 
ren's history of the Law School falls, 
naturally, into half a dozen periods, be- 
ginning with the decade or so when the 
school was under Professor Stearns. 
The almost complete failure of the 
school—there seems to have been but 
one law student in the spring of 1829— 
Mr. Warren does not lay at the door of 
the hard-working professor; he aitrib- 
utes it rather to “the expenses of life 
at Harvard, the lack of a proper build- 
ing for the school, the prejudice in 
States outside of New England, as well 
as within, against the supposedly ultra- 
Unitarian proclivities of Harvard, the 
depressed conditions of the national 
finances during many of the years i817- 
1829, and especially the rise of other 
law schools more conveniently located.” 
The endowment of a law professorship 
by Nathan Dane within a coupie of 
months after Stearns’s resignation led 
to the immediate appointment of Jozeph 
Story as Dane professor. During the 
same month the Royall professorship, 
which had remained vacant since the 
resignation of Judge Parker two years 
before, was filled by the election of John 
Hooker Ashmun. These two appwint- 
ments set the Law School on its feet 
again. Furthermore, Ashmun's untime- 
ly death in 1833 necessarily brought 
Story into closer relations with the 
school. 

Ashmun's successor as Royall profes- 
sor was Simon Greenleaf. With his ap- 
pointment opens one of the most bril- 
liant and interesting periods in the his- 
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tory of the Harvard Law School--the 
twelve years ending with Story’s death 
in 1845. Dane Hall had been complet- 
ed in 1832. The number of students 
grew during these years from about for- 
ty to one hundred and fifty; the school 
became increasingly national in churac- 
ter. It was prosperous financially. The 
school was in “full blast,” as Story ex- 
pressed it; and though he himself was 
in Washington part of the time—‘sick 
at heart and longing for the quiet of 
home and for a good and substantial 
reason for resigning the bench,” as 
Greenleaf wrote to Charles Sumner, and 
though the burden of carrying on the 
school was not light, both professors 
worked with enthusiasm. Story was an 
enthusiast, and, for all his discursive- 
ness as a lecturer, fired his students 
with something of his own spirit. Green- 
leaf, on the other hand, was concise and 
clear, confining himself closely to his 
subject. “Story,” writes a studeut of 
the early forties, “magnified the civil 
law and told us of the indebtedness of 
the world of law to it. Greenleaf mag- 
nified the common law and told us of its 
superiority over the civil law.” The com- 
pletion of an addition to Dane Hall was 
celebrated in July, 1845, shortly before 
which time an arrangement had been 
made whereby Judge Story was to re- 
sign from the bench and give his who'e 
time to his Law School work. His death 
occurred, however, before this plan was 
carried out. 

What Mr. Warren terms the transi- 
tion period lasted from 1845 to 1850. To 
fill the vacancy left by the death of 
Story, Greenleaf was transferred from 
the Royall to the Dane professorship, 
and William Kent, son of the ex-chan- 
cellor, was appointed Royall professor. 
This position he held only one year, and 
Joel Parker, Chief Justice of New 
Hampshire, was chosen his successor. 
Greenleaf's ill-health brought abou: his 
resignation of the Dane professorsh!p in 
1848. Rufus Choate declined the appoint- 
ment, and Theophilus Parsons was made 


Dane professor 

In the period between the resignation 
and the appointment of 
Langdell in 1870, Joel Parker, Parsons, 
and Emory Washburn, chosen University 
professor in 1856, were the chief figures 
In spite of the high stand- 
distinguished ability of the 
members of the faculty, considerable 
dissatisfaction had arisen with the con- 


of Greenleaf 


in the school 


ing and 


dition of the school during the sixties. 
The resignation of Professor Parker in 
1868.and then of Professor Parsons, fore- 


shadowed a revolutionary change tn the 
methods of Instruction. Parsons’s resig- 


nation was accepted in January, 1870, 
and on the same day. C. C. Langdell 
was appointed Dane professor. To quote 


Mr. Warren, for the first time In the his- 
tory of the Harvard Law School there 
was chosen as professor “a young man 
of no legal reputation (except among the 
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few lawyers who had employed him), a 


| 


man of no national fame, and a lawyer 


who had had substantially no court 
practice.” What this appointment ac- 
complished for the Harvard Law School 
and for legal education Mr. Warren 
shows in his last eight chapters, cover- 
ing the administration of Professor 
Langdeli from 1870 to 1895, and of Pro- 
fessor Ames from the latter date to the 
present time. 

Of especial interest is the account of 
the decade between 1871 and 1881, when 
the case system and the stricter require- 
ments of the school were on trial. The 
final chapter sums up the influence of 


the Harvard Law School and of the case | 


system. The system is well described 
by Prof. J. B. Thayer: 


method or system of teaching. 
tem of studying law. The whole essence 
of the Case System as we understand it 
at Harvard is that instead of placing in the 
hands of a student a text-book on which he 
has to prepare himself for the exercises 
with the instructor, there is placed in his 
hands a very carefully chosen series of 
cases selected by an expert, and he is ex- 
pected to prepare himself upon them. The 
whole essence of the Case System lies, then, 
in this preparatory study of the subject 
in hand by very carefully selected cases. 


Interesting, too, is the sketch, quoted 
from Professor Beale, of Professor Lang- 
dell as a teacher: 


When we entered his lecture room, we 
were struck by the massive intelligence of 
his brow. We admired his severe and al- 
most impassive face, and we seemed to find 
the quiet, intellectual atmosphere of the 
cloister. In our time, as a result of his 
failing sight, he never used the Socratic 
method in his teaching. He simply talked, 
slowly and quietly, stating, explaining, en- 
forcing, and reénforcing the principles 
which he found in the case under discus- 
sion. Our note books read like his articles 
on Equity Jurisprudence; quiet, forceful, 
full of thought, and requiring close stuty 
to follow them. Only now and then, when 
some subtle point was raised by Judge 
Mack or Professor Williston (not then judge 
or professor), his face would light up, 
and he would think aloud, to the vast de- 
light of those members of his class who 
could follow him Those were halcy2n 
days. And once ina great while, something 
would amuse him, and he would throw back 
his head with a laugh that seemed to have 
the full strength of his mind in it. 


When it is remembered that there are 
no official law school records before 1870, 
so that for the official facts relating to 
the school between 1817 and 1870 it 
was necessary to go to the Harvard ar- 
chives in general; when, moreover, one 
notes the large number of extraneous 
sources from which material for this 
history are drawn, the great amount of 
research and labor which Mr. Warren 
has given to these volumes is apparent. 
On the whole, he has done an excellent 
plece of work, of permanent value in 
spite of occasional inaccuracies, such as 


referring to Prof. J. B. Scott as a former 
dean of the Law School of Columbia 
University; giving to genial Dr. O. W. 
Holmes the title of Reverend; alluding 
to Col. Shaw of Fort Wagner fame as 
Robert Quincy Shaw, and to the Georgia 
statesman as Alexander F. Stephens. Un- 
fortunately, however, the errors charge- 
able to the publishers, rather than to the 
author, are glaring and inexcusable. The 
first volume is prefaced with two pages 


‘of errata; but a careful reading of these 


volumes discloses almost as many more 
errors of which no correction is made. It 
is seldom that a book comes from the 
press with more, or more exasperating, 
typographical faults. 

Very unsatisfactory also, both in form 
and in matter, is the third volume an 


The Case System at Harvard is not a “Alumni Roll” of the Law School, for 


It is a sys-| 


which Mr. Warren disclaims responsibil- 


ity. The illustrations, mostly portraits, 


are poorly done. In view of the 
somewhat authoritative way in which 


'a history like this is almost necessar- 


ily brought to the attention of former 
members of the institution for their sup- 
port, one wonders whether there is not 
a certain quasi-mora' obligation on the 
part of the authorities of the school to 
guard against the shortcomings of a 
publisher, which, in the present in- 
stance, have resulted in lessening to an 
appreciable degree the value of the 
work. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Options. By O. Henry. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 

O. Henry’s determination not to be re- 
corded in literary annals as the prophet 
of any particular “section” is emphasiz- 
ed by his latest offering. In “Options,” 
he has brought together stories of New 
York, Pittsburgh, Georgia, Texas, South 
America, and the Philippine Islands. No- 
tice of his recent volumes must take ac- 
count rather of his discovery of fresh 
scenes and actors than of any marked 
difference in his approach or develop- 
ment in his highly sophisticated tech- 
nique. Yet in this collection, there are 
symptoms, perhaps, of a faint and tim- 
orous movement toward romance. Of 
course, romance must be understood in 
the earlier Kiplingesque sense—a touch 
of fine passion or idealism in the day’s 
work. Love is allowed to figure some- 
what seriously here and there; but it 
must still be dealt with brusquely, curt- 
ly, and with a touch of ironic disdain 
befitting the hotel veranda, or the smok- 
ing-car. 

For the rest, O. Henry remains his 
familiar self. His unrivalled “timelli- 
ness” as a writer of fiction may be sug- 
gested by the title of one of these stories 
—*“The Higher Pragmatism.” The hum- 
or which rises from the juxtaposition 
of the remote and the immediate can 
scarcely go further than his comparison 
of the beauty of a Texas sheep-ranch- 
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man asleep to that of a “cab-horse lean- 
ing against the Metropolitan Opera 
House at 12:30 A. M., dreaming of the 
plains of Arabia.” Nor can much ad- 
vance be expected upon the artifice of 
construction which makes “No Story” 
in reality no story till within a dozen 
lines of the end, where it suddenly be- 
comes, ex post facto, as the author might 
say, an extremely dramatic incident, 
and forces the reader to think it all 
through again. Structural cleverness is 
©. Henry’s darker angel. A sounder im- 
pulse is at work in “The Rose of Dixie,” 
which is concerned with an unsuccessful 
attempt made by T. T. Thacker of New 
York—who is everything that his name 
suggests—to boost and hustle a Geor- 
gia literary magazine into a paying 
investment. Here the interest lies in 
broad type-caricature, sectional contrast, 
and keen yet genial and equal-handed 
satire of the confronted Northern and 
Southern foibles. In a land of highly- 
diversified provinces, this is a vein worth 
working; and O. Henry’s command of 
many different local colors is an excel- 
lent qualification for the task. 





Bella Donna. By Robert Hichens. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

After his holidays in the Mediterra- 
nean, Mr. Hichens has returned to his 
bailiwick, or thereabouts. The Nile 
supplies his scenery, the atmosphere is 
laden with mysterious scents and cries 
of the East. He again extends his pow- 
ers to demonstrate that the East is not 
what the Cook tourist imagines, and 
that the “Easterns” are a queer lot. 
And the demonstration is again pro- 
longed by that process of verbal repeti- 
tion and attenuation which belongs to 
those arch-compellers of the inatteutive 
mind, Mr. Caine and Mr. Hichens. No- 
thing is taken for granted, nothing left 
to the synthetic or analytic intelligence 
of the reader, everything is “rubbed in” 
deliberately and remorselessly. The 
purely narrative portions of the book 
might be condensed to a few pages. It 
contains much less description than 
“The Garden of Allah” and its succes- 
sors. Nine-tenths of the space is given 
to dialogue and the detailed rehearsal 
of the thoughts and feelings of three of 
the four characters. These are: a typi- 
cal youngish blond Englishman named 
Armine, whose work is the reclaiming 
of desert lands in the Fayyum; a fash- 
fonable London physician of Jewish 
blood, and a loose woman who has drop- 
ped from the great world to the half- 
world, and finds herself, at forty-two, 
dangerously near the end of her powers. 
She succeeds in appealing to the pity 
and chivalry of Armine, and marries 
him in virtual defiance of the physician 
Isaacson, who is the victim’s most inti- 
mate friend, and perfectly understands 
the woman's character and motives. The 
pair set out for Egypt, and on the way 
fall in with a Turco-Egyptian, Baroudl, 


who turns out to be a great person in 
Cairo and throughout Egypt. “Bella Don- 
na” is already tired of her romantic 
husband; she and the Oriental under- 
stand each other at a glance. Soon af- 
ter he reaches Egypt Armine’s chances 
of succeeding to a title vanish, and 
with them the chief guarantee of Bella 
Donna's respectability. She gives her- 
self secretly to Baroudi, and they plan 
to dispose of Armine by slow poison. 
Stray bits of information come to Isaac- 
son in London which make him suspi- 
cious, and he hurries to Egypt to find 
his friend almost in eztremis. He res- 
cues the husband and unmasks the wife, 
who is forthwith cast off by her Egyp- 
tian lover as an encumbrance. 

This, it will be seen, is more direct 
and forcible than the usual plot of Mr. 
Hichens. Its treatment, morever, seems 
to depend less obviously upon an artifi- 
cial high flavor. It has less of that subtle 
prurience in which prudish minds de- 
light. As for the persons, they are more 
nearly “convincing” than any of Mr. 
Hichens’s previous creations——three of 
them, at least, for Armine is little more 
than a puppet. Baroudi in particular 
(perhaps because he says so little) ap- 
proximates the dignity and solidarity of 
characterization which Mr. Hichens 
(again like Mr. Caine) calls upon us so 
loudly and so vainly to connect with all 
of his proper names. 


John Marvel, Assistant. By Thomas Nel- 
son Page. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

This story is written in that florid 
and ingenuous style which yet survives 
in Dixie. The hero and supposed nar- 
rator is a youth named Glave, for whom 
Mr. Page evidently cherishes an unaf- 
fected regard, but who to the cold 
Northern eye seems a good deal of a 
cockscomb, not to say cockerel. He 
spouts, he swaggers, he takes offence at 
the least fancied infringement of his 
personal dignity. We first become ac- 
quainted with him at college, where he 
signally neglects to distinguish himself, 
except as a beau and blade upon a some- 
what antiquated model. Thereafter he 
becomes a lawyer, nearly briefless for 
a long time. He makes enemies among 
the powers, social and political, by re- 
fusing to truckle to them. They cin do 
him no real harm; his rise is slow but 
sure; and having fallen in love with a 
daughter of the plutocracy, he is in due 
time made blest. Throughout his adven- 
tures he is accompanied, at nearer or 
farther remove, by a darky and a dog, 
persons who afford a good deal of mild 
diversion by the way. The perpetual 
drunkenness and dishonesty of said 
darky are regarded by Glave as neces. 
sary and even amusing character)stics 
of an inferior creaturé, while the impu- 
dence of a Pullman porter rouses him 
to lynching fury. The firmness of 
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Glave’s conviction that he is a gentle- 
man is continually goading him to a 
violent attitude toward such as d» not 
give him all possible elbow-room. 

To say the truth, Glave is a not de- 
sirable survival of the Southern fire- 
eater. It is rather tedious to have him 
and his equally conventional “Ange! of 
Lost Children” so much in the fore- 
ground. The other persons of the story 

Leo Wolffert, Jew and Socialist—John 
Marvel, the Christ-like young parson, 
“assistant’’ to whomever he might find 
in trouble—are of far greater interest. 
And the multiplicity of minor charac- 
ters and scenes gives an effect—kuaieldo- 
scopic, perhaps, rather than panoramic, 
but certainly a vivid presentation—of 
various aspects, social, moral, and po- 
litical, of current American life. 





The Big Brother of Sabin Street. By I 
T. Thurston. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


Those who have read the story of 
“Theodore Bryan, the Bishop's Shadow,” 
will remember that he was a little gut- 
tersnipe of Boston, who, falling in with 
“that great bishop that everybody lov- 
ed,” set himself “to live as he thought 
the great man would have wanted him 
to live.” Such readers will be interested 
to meet young Bryan again, now a Har- 
vard graduate, giving himself heartily 
to the work of redeeming young toughs, 
ind to the “cleaning up of Sabin Street.” 
It (8 a story of settlement work with a 
leaning to rosy accomplishment, but 
with rather less than usual of the sick- 
ly impracticality of philanthropic fiction. 
Bryan's temporary loss of courage, Mar- 
jorie’s repugnances, the boys’ obstina- 
cies, and the girls’ wilfulnesses, furnish 
a reasonable number of pricks to kick 
against. It depends on the personal 
equation whether any given reader shall 
find it rather grown-up for a boys’ book, 
or rather saccharine for adult taste, But 
of its fine aspiration and healthful im- 
port there can be no question. 


DIPLOMACY 


imerican Foreign Policy. By a Diplo- 
matist. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Our recent acquisitions in the Carib- 
bean and the Pacific are a source of 
military weakness. Hence we should 
fortify ourselves by a comprehensive 
and thoroughgoing diplomacy. Such, in 
brief, is the main thesis of this book. In 
particular, the Monroe Doctrine, since 
our expulsion of Spain from two oceans, 
has lost all moral prestige, and now car- 
ries no further than our guns. Here 
again diplomacy, by securing the ad- 
hesion of possibly interested Powers to 
the Doctrine, might reduce the chances 
of war. In general, the writer is 2 be- 
liever in friendly understandings as op- 
posed to treaties. There can hardly be 
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too many. Each is in its measure a 
guarantee of peace. On the part of the 
United States he advises foresight and 
a prompt adjustment of all outstanding 
issues. 

Our first step towards assuming our 
due position in the world should be an 
entente with England: 

While no incentive for hostility exists on 
either side, with no other Power would the 
advantages of an understanding be so great 


or the liabilities so small. England con- 
trols the key of the situation for us both 
toward the Continent and toward Japan 
Under existing circumstances were she un- 
willing, no power could menace us. Nor are 
such circumstances likely to alter so long 
as the Continent remains divided. To guard 
against this (sic?) is the primary object of 
British diplomacy, and her present guaran- 
tee against a united Europe lies in the un- 
derstanding with France. What France is 
to England England is to us. Hence the 
preservation of the Anglo-French under- 


standing, and in smaller degree the under- 
Russia, concern us only 
the main participants. 


standing with a 


little less than 


This programme obviously opens up 
too large a matter to be discussed in the 
space allotted for a review. Speaking 
broadly, something like the above sug- 


gested entente seems possible, even de- | 


sirable. Whether either England or our- 


selves would gain by hurrying the day | 


is questionable. One must consider the 
possible irritation of such Powers as 
Germany and Japan. In fact, under. 
standings are by no means invariably 
the good which “Diplomatist” considers 
them. They may be causes of offence. 
We feel the mooted Anglo-American un- 
derstanding may be more useful for the 
present as a potentiality than it could 
be as an actuality. 

Our relations with the Latin repub- 
lies of America are dictated largely by 
nearness and remoteness. At the earliest 
chance we should seek to secure the for- 
mal adhesion of the European Powers 
to the Monroe Doctrine. Evidently, we 
must give a quid pro quo, and here 
“Diplomatist” regrets that we did not 
take our slice of the Congo region, buy 
St. Thomas, take up our share of Mo- 
roecean bank stock—accept anything, 
In fact, that might advantageously be 
traded off. Diplomacy, to our author, 
largely reduces itself to such playing for 
points. ‘‘o us such advice smacks 
uncomfortably of smoking-room world 
politics. If we are to count internation- 
ally, it will be precisely because we re- 
frain from all meddling and small traf- 
ficking. Algeciras should have taught 
“Diplomatist” the weight of a disinter- 
ested attitude. Returning to the Latin 
Republica, the United States is obvious- 
ly in a closer relation to the Caribbean 
Powers, so much so that should 
formulate a definite “Caribbean poilcy.” 
In this region we should exercise a firm 
protectorate; be prepared, if need be, to 
revise awards to European claimants, 
and prevent these republics from uniting 


we 
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among themselves or with Mexico. Here dations of measures for checking the 
is a long order with a vengeance, though enormous waste of human life. The 
it is fair to say that between President Statistics show the influence upon health 
Cleveland's arbitration at the pistol’s|/°f age, taken by months during the 
point and President Roosevelt's Panama ‘first year of life; of birth, legitimate or 
aggression, there is a precedent for pret- illegitimate; of seasons of the year; of 
ty near the whole programme. “Diplo- Surroundings; of the health and habits 
matist” nowhere attenuates policy with Of parents. The diseases of above six 
morals. thousand children were studied in reia- 
In the Far East, it is pointed out, our tion to the health of their parents. The 
policy, in contrast with our usual pabit results emphasize the striking connec- 
of non-intervention, has been consistent- tion between parent and child not onlv 
ly an active one. Here there is little in tuberculosis, but in alcoholism, dis- 
to regret except the partial alienation of eases of the nerves, and a few other ab- 
Japan. How to deal with that growing normal conditions, and furnish addition- 
and ambitious Power is one of the 4l incentive to the fight against these 
thornier problems of the future. In the evils. Yet infant mortality is not rela- 
matter of regulating yellow labor we tively high in Florence, being 14.4 out 
should stand in with the British col- of every hundred births for children un 
onies, Canada, New Zealand, and Aus- der one year of age, whereas in Chicago 
tralia, by exchanging with them con-| (the only American city cited) the per- 
suls-general diplomatically accredited. centage was 26.7 in the corresponding 
Yet in offering this united front, we | year, 1907. 
should avoid giving a common grievance A general law passed in 1907 requires 
to Japan and China. To keep them apart | factories and workshops employing wo- 
should be our effort. It is suggested men to permit mothers of nursing chil- 
that we might play Russia off against | dren to leave the factory at fixed hours 
them both, but to us such a move seems/ under well-defined conditions, in addi- 
perilous, and calculated to unite the two tion to the usual hours of rest establish- 
Far Eastern Powers. ed by law, or to provide a special room 
An underlying levity in this book ap-| attached to the factory for their use. 
pears nowhere more plainly than in the| The provision of such a room is obliga- 
chapter on the Near East. No one will | tory wherever more than fifty women 
be surprised that the United States must|are employed. The state law also re- 
be represented in the next session of the | quires a certificate of health from a 
Berlin Congress. So far, so good. But! physician before a woman is admitted 
when it is suggested that we should|to such establishments. Employers in 
establish commercial spheres of influ-| Florence appear to have complied read- 
ence in Asia Minor and beyond, which ily with these provisions, but through 
shall incidentally serve as buffers be-|inconveniences of location, distance 
tween England and Russia, the convic-| from residence, the difficulty, the ex- 
tion grows that certain portions of the pense, or loss of time in having the 
volume were improvised on the steam- child brought to the factory, the law has 
er between smokes. | failed in large measure of the desired 
What is said about the reorganization | effect. The traditional employment of 
of the State Department, with territor-| wet-nurses, even by the very poor, and 
ial under-secretaries, is sensible, as is | the consequent habit of both commun» 
the counsel that closer relations should/and charitable institutions of makinz 
be maintained with the Senate, prefera-| grants of money for this purpose, and 
bly through a special Congressional sec-| even of supporting the children of the 
retary. Whoever is able to detect the oc-| very poor during the nursing period in 
casional admixtures of wide speculation | the Foundling Hospital, have contribut- 
and sheer nonsense in this vivacious|ed to defeat the law's intention. Its 


book may use it safely and with profit.| logical development would seem to re 
a quire not only a room, but all the ad- 


_juncts of a day nursery to be attached 


Inchiesta sulle Condizioni dell’ Infanzia | to every workshop. 
While some of the recommendations 


in Firenze. Eseguita per incarico| 
della Giunta Comunale dal Prof. G. | o¢ thig report apply to purely local con- 
Mya. ditions, the general trend of its con- 
This report includes a-detailed study | clusions includes important truths. All 
of the vital and heaith statistics of chil-| the statistics show that the maximum 
dren under ten years of age during th? of mortality and disease occurs in the 
years 1905-7; a concise statement of the first year of life, and that disease is 
scope and interrelations of the various most prevalent during the nursing pe- 
institutions, public and private, for the riod. The effects of the illnesses of 
relief and protection of children; a con- this period extend throughout life; and 
sideration of the topographical distribu- where the highest rate of infantile 
tion of the chief contagious diseases (il- mortality prevails, occurs also the 
lustrated by an admirable map); an maximum of delinquency, especial- 
ly of delinquent children. The protec- 
tion of the newly born and the nurs- 
ing child is a duty of the community and 





examination of the actual working of 
the recent maternity law for factories 
and workshops; and, finally, recommen 
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should be exercised as one of its chief 
public services, not left to private phil- 
anthropy, which is not always weil- 
directed and rational, and which ends al- 
most inevitably in recourse to public 
funds. The city spends a considerable 
sum annually for a milk fund, and, as 
already stated, in other measures for 
the nurture of infants, in addition to 
their care in hospitals. Experience, illus- 
trated by these statistics, has proved 
that this money is badly spent with no 
security that its purpose will be attain- 
ed. The report, therefore, among other 
things, recommends that the Commune, 
following the example of Milan, Rome, 
and many French and German towns, 
should appoint, in connection with .ts 
Health Department, a special medical 
service whose duty shall be to pass 
upon applications of women, demanding 
grants from the milk and similar funds, 
and especially to visit at frequent inter- 
vals and inspect the nourishment of all 
those young children, wherever placed, 
who are supported wholly or in part dy 
public funds and charities. The report 
appreciates the importance of model 
tenements but overlooks the value and 
the obvious need in Florence of public 
playgrounds and well-distributed, ac- 
cessible public parks. 





History of Scotland. By P. Hume Brown. 
Vol. III: From the Revolution of 1689 
to the Disruption, 1843. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

This is presumably the last instal- 
ment of a work which has received rec- 
ognition on both sides of the Atlantic 
as the soundest and most trustworthy 
history of Scotland produced by mod- 
ern scholarship. The field here covered, 
1689 to 1843, especially the latter part 
of it, does not offer an opportunity 
for picturesque narrative equal to that 
dealt with in the two earlier volumes; 
for it is primarily an age of secular and 
commercial interests. On the cther 
hand, it affords fresher material than 
any other stage of the national develop- 
ment; for books dealing with Scottish 
history since the union of 1706 other- 
wise than as a side issue of the gener- 
al history of Great Britain, are still ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

The story opens with an account of 
the reéstablishment of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland after the arrival in England 
of “Dutch William.” The admirably 
temperate and scholarly account of the 
Massacre of Glencoe deserves a special 
tribute: “Had it occurred at any period 
previous to the Revolution it would 
have been accounted merely as another 
of the long list of atrocities that are 
recorded in Highland history.” Its ex- 
aggerated prominence to-day is to be at- 
tributed to the fact that it was the first 
of a long series of similar outrages to be 
made the subject of a regular investiga- 
tion, the demand for which is to be 


traced rather to personal hatred of Dal- 
rymple, the Secretary of State, and a 
desire to discredit the Government, than 
to any awakening of the public con- 
science. The Scots Darien scheme, of 
which much has recently been written, 
next claims Prof. Hume Brown's atten- 
tion. He discerns in that commercial 
enterprise a significant illustration of 
the profound change which came over 
the national spirit in the end of the 
seventeenth century, and transformed 
the Scots “from a nation of theologians 
into a nation of traders and merchants 
and economists.” The author here strikes 
the note that remains dominant through- 
out the remainder of the volume. Com- 
mercial and industrial considerations 
are really the determining factors at all 
crises of the national history hence- 
forth. “Trade,” as Fletcher of Saltoun 
remarked, “is now become the golden 
ball for which all the nations of the 
world are contending.” It was for the 
sake of trade, at the last analysis, that 
Scotland accepted the Union in 1706, 
though that acceptance entailed a sacri- 
fice of institutions with which her in- 
dependence as a nation was inseparably 
bound up, a sacrifice to which only the 
instincts of self-preservation could 
eventually have reconciled her. Occa- 
sionally—as in “the 'Fifteen” and “the 
Forty-five,” when the Stuart Pretenders 
were on hand to fan the flames—the old 
spirit of independence flared up, but the 
successful repression of these two re- 
volts merely served to establish the new 
order of things more firmly than ever. 
The half-century in the history of Scot- 
land that followed “the 'Forty-five” has 
been described by David Masson as “the 
period of the most energetic, peculiar, 
and most varied life’; and foreign ob- 
servers, at least, would endorse the 
statement: 


During that period Scotland made her 
largest contribution to the world alike 
in the sphere of speculation and practical 
ideas: in literature, in philosophy, in eco- 
nomical science, she may then fairly claim 
to have been a pioneer in the opening up of 
new possibilities for the future of nations. 
Commerce and the modern spirit had van- 
quished the Stuarts and the political prin- 
ciples which they represented, and they had 
concurrently overriden the theocratic ideals 
which had been the bequest of the Reforma- 
tion. 


With the dawning of the French Revo- 
lutionary era, Scotland, like other Euro- 
pean countries, entered a new phase of 
her national life: from revolt against 
the “despotism” of Henry Dundas, she 
was soon launched upon the struggle for 
Parliamentary reform. The last two 
chapters, on the meaning and results for 
Scotland of the great Act of 1832, and 
the “Disruption” in the Scottish Church 
which occupied the succeeding decade, 
are somewhat weary reading, and, per 
haps inevitably, in the nature of an 
anti-climax; but it is a period of his 
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tory which it is difficult to make thrill- 
ing. Some surprise and regret wiil be 
occasioned by the author's apparent re- 
solve to follow the example of the Ox- 
ford history schools (at least until very 
recently), and break off before the mid- 
die of the nineteenth century. For what 
Prof. Hume Brown has given us, how- 
ever, we are truly grateful, and we glad- 
ly add that his last volume, though cov- 
ering what in our estimation is a far 
more difficult field, is thoroughly wor- 
thy of the high standard set by its pre- 
decessors. : 





The Philippine Islands. Edited by 
Emma H. Blair and James A. Robert- 
son. Vols. LIV and LV. Cleveland: 
Arthur H. Clark Co. 


The thousands of entries which, in 
two large octavo volumes, make an ana- 
lytical index of 968 pages, together with 
a bibliography of 419 pages indupen- 
dently indexed, display the wealth of 
the fifty-two volumes of text in this now 
completed work upon the Philippine Isl- 
ands, consisting, in the main, of trans- 
lations from Spanish official reports, to- 
gether with many of the originals on 
the opposite pages. These volumes 
treat, one may add, of almost every con- 
ceivable subject that has concerned the 
Philippines, from the earliest times un- 
til the American occupation, They are 
very rich, for instance, in relation to 
the Chinese colonization within those 
limits, and, indeed, concerning southern, 
or Cochin, China proper. No element 
of public life seems overlooked, and they 
expose many of the minutest details of 
domestic manners. These materials be- 
gin with the bulls of demarcation by 
Alexander VI in 1493 and close with the 
famous Friar Memorial of 1898, dated 
barely a fortnight before the fateful first 
of May. 

Notwithstanding its bulk, this the- 
saurus does not claim completeness; but 
it is by far the most distinctly first- 
hand and serviceable English collection 
to which the student of the Philippine 
past may turn. Even more valuable 
in its way is the prodigious bibliog- 
raphy, which accounts for a vast mass 
of manuscript and printed material in 
public and private hands. Besides in- 
structive notes appended as required, 
the volumes are enriched with a liberal 
historical introduction by Professor 
Bourne of Yale, and with acute biblio- 
graphical notes by James A. Le Roy, 
an officer of the Philippine Commission 
when it was engaged in establishing 
civil government in the islands. It is 
particularly noteworthy that Le Roy in 
many particulars discredits Foreman, 
who has been regarded as the beat in- 
formed and most impartial writer upon 
these debatable people and their ways. 

Reviewing these original papers and 
making all allowance for the interested 
reports of the religious who zealously 
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accompanied and encouraged the con- 
quistadores, and of the official “rela- 
tions,” upon both of which so much of 
our knowledge is based, we must ad- 
mit that the non-Mohammedan tribes 
were distinctly raised to and maintain- 
ed upon a much higher plane by the 
Roman Church than other Malays as a 
body have ever reached; and, moreover, 
as Bourne points out, the measures that 
influenced them were quite similar to 
those by which the Teutons, for in- 
stance, became technically, one may say 
officially, Christians. One evidence of 
their progress is the repression of tribal 
wars, and a vast increase in population 
has followed a more reasonable mode 
of life. Thus, from a probable ha'f-mil- 
lion of natives at the time of the con- 
quest, the Christians numbered 830,000 
by the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; at the beginning of the nineteenth 
a million and a half; in 1845 it was cal- 
culated that there were nearly 4,000 000, 
and by 1900 the estimate was 8,000,000 
souls. Slavery, as we have known Afri- 
can slavery, was non-existent under the 
Spanish rule, although in the earlier 
days forced labor, practical bondage of 
the recalcitrant natives, and cruel treat- 
ment were common enough. A variety 
of feudal villeinage long prevailed, and 
a form of peonage for debt, hereditary 
as well as direct, is perhaps not yet ex- 
tinct, depending upon traditional, not 
legal, obligation. However mixed the 
motives of their masters, these East 
Indian natives suffered no such atroci- 
ties as those of the West Indies; al- 
though at first armor and arquebuses 
opened the way for the cross, and the 
non-Spanish stock has, of course, been 
systematically treated as racially infe- 
rior. And notwithstanding that from 
our point of view there were oppression, 
official corruption, and that lethal over- 
lordship of the state itself to which the 
Roman Church always inclines, never- 
theless what may be called the soul of 
that communion and much of its work- 










ing spirit were beneficent. Thus: “In 
provision for the sick and helpless, Ma- 
nila at the opening of the seventeenth 
century was far in advance of any city 
in the English colonies for more than 
a century and a half to come.” Four in- 
stance, the Hospital San Juan de Dios 
in Manila intramuros, was in vigorous, 
although perhaps not perfectly efficient, 
operation at the exchange of flags in 
1898, and had had a corporate existence 
for hard on 300 years. The Pennsylva- 


nia Hospital was opened in 1752, and 
the Massachusetts General in 1811. the 
first inetitutions of their kind in their 
respective regions. 

This library of Spanish service brings 
out all sorte of curious information for 
those who are to develop in permanent 
shape the history of those days of the 
sword and the crucifix. 
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dignified instruments of attack upon the 
Church. The pretty little pictures of 


Penguin Isiand. By Anatole France. 
Translated by A. W. Evans. New 


York: John Lane Co. $2. children are, on the whole, somewhat 

oe insipid. The only really piquant thing 
Jacques Tournebroche. By Anatole 

France. Translated by Alfred Allin- about the moe is that Gallic lubricity 

oon, The ame. and infantile sweetness are bound up to- 


gether. The idea of such a union its per- 
haps original with Anatole France At 
any rate, it is quite in his vein. Yet it 
is hardly a great stroke of art. If the 
“Merrie Tales” had not pressed into 
English with the “complete works,” it 
would have waited long for a transla- 
tor. 


These two books wear with unequal 
dignity their English dress; they well 
illustrate the difference between girding 
up one’s loins for a magnum opus, and 
merely tossing off a few trifies in idle 
moments. Upon the merits of “L’Ile 
des Pingouins” the Nation has already 
made sufficient comment. It is one of 
the fullest, raciest, and most character- 
istic expressions of Anatole France’s 
genius, and is likely to remain one of 





Wendell Phillips, Orator and Agitator. 
By Lorenzo Sears. Doubleday, Page & 


the satirical masterpieces of French lit- Co. $1.50 net. 
erature. It deserves, therefore, a really, To most students of American his- 
distinguished translation. So far as tory, Wendell Phillips is probably 


known chiefly, if not solely, as the ora- 
tor of the anti-slavery movement, and 
it is in this capacity that Dr. Sears 
principally considers his public career. 
Beyond this, however, the book has the 
‘broader purpose of showing the rela- 
tion of Phillips to the anti-slavery move- 
ment as a whole. It would, indeed, have 
been strange if, intimate as he was with 
Garrison and other abolition leaders, 
and singled out by circumstances and 
the power of his unrivalled oratory to 
expound and defend the doctrines and 
methods of the abolitionists to audiences 
'of every degree of friendliness and hos- 
tility, he had not become more than the 
popularizer of other men’s ideas; and 
it is one of the merits of Dr. Sears’s 
volume that the attitude of Phillips as 
a leader is well brought out. Analysia 
of his almost innumerable speeches, and 
of his course in the proceedings of abol- 
ition societies, shows how unmistakable 
was his radicalism from the start. More 
than almost any man of equal promi- 
nence in his day, he represented th: ex- 
treme view of the potential equality 
ot the negro and the white; and ‘n 
this view he seems never to have wav: 
ered. Naturally, therefore, slavery ap 
peared to him, not as a temporary phase 
of advancing civilization, but as always 
and everywhere an absolute moral evil, 
to which neither laws nor the Federal 
Constitution could for a moment give 
sanction. Naturally, too, he was impa- 
tient of delay, scornful of compromise, 
intolerant of everything save whole 
souled devotion to the cause of imme- 
diate emancipation, and largely indif- 
ferent to the historical episodes in the 
great struggle through which he was 
living. 

Yet Dr. Sears’s volume but confirms 
the judgment of impartial historians, 
that it is as an orator and agitator, and 
not as a thinker or organizer, that 
Phillips is entitled to be held in worthy 


we have observed, Mr. Evans’s render-| 
ing is idiomatic and fairly graceful, but 
by no means accurate. For example (p. 
122), “I perceive that thou art a iiving | 
being among the shades, and that thy 
body treads down the grass in this eter- 
nal evening” is a very blundering ver-| 
sion of “Je reconnais que tu es vivant) 
& lombre que ton corps allonge sur 
I'herbe en ce soir éternel.” Again, Vir- 
gil in Hell, having just declared that, 
in life he kept to the golden mean— 
rien de trop—says: “J'ai fréquenté 
modérément le lit des femmes étran- 
géres; et je ne me suis pas attardé outre 
mesure A voir, dans la taverne, danser 
au son du crotale, la jeune syrienne.” 
Mr. Evans renders (p. 125): “I have, in- 
deed, to some extent gone with strange 
women, but I have not delayed over long 
in taverns to watch the young Syrians 
dance to the sound of the crotalum.” By 
introducing “indeed” and substituting 
“but” for et, the translator has made 
Virgil apologize for going with strange 
women, and so has quite spoilt the point 
of the passage. As both the text and 
the context show there is no opposition 
whatever between the two clauses; there 
is simply an emphasis of pride upon 
“modérément” and “outre mesure.” On 
page 126, “nuées allégées” is translated 
“burdened clouds” instead of “unburden- 
ed clouds.” More serious is the mis- 
take (p. 125) of transforming past 
tenses of the verb into present, by vir- 
tue of which Virgil continues his diet 
of lettuce and olives in Hell! Further- 
more, Mr. Evans takes unnecessary lib- 
erties with the length of M. Fratice’s 
sentences, breaking them up or com- 
bining them at pleasure. 

“The Merrie Tales of Jacques Tourne- 
broche” is an odd and rather unedify-| 
ing mélange of medieval drummers’ 
stories masking as courtly tales very 
suave in their indecency, burlesque 
miracles, monkish tales pointed at the 
modern clergy, and idylils of innocent | remembrance. With the exception of his 
childhood. The risky stories are not uncompromising radicalism, his extant 
very merry, nor, if we look upon them speeches and writings afford practically 
as weapons, can we regard them aa very|no trace of original ideas on vither 
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slavery or emancipation, while of con- 
structive statesmanship he cannot be 
credited with even a _ rudimentary 
sense. It has been said of him 
with truth that he never knew 
that the civil war was over, but, un- 
like Garrison, insisted on continuing 
the anti-slavery agitation in organized 
form after slavery itself had ceased to 
exist. Never having known what it was 
to be beaten, he failed to realize that a 
victory had been won. But of the power 
of his matchless eloquence there was, 
even in his own day, general admission, 
his enemies themselves being judges. 
He had every endowment of the orator: 
a dignified and gracious presence, a 
musical voice capable of filling the larg- 
est hall, perfect command of himseif 
and his theme, unerring apprehension 
of what was in his hearers’ minds, a 
vast store of pertinent illustration ani 
effective repartee, and exhaustless pow- 
er of varying the treatment of his one 
great theme. Speaking for thirty years, 
and to hundreds of audiences, on the 
subject of slavery, no one ever com- 
plained that he repeated himself. No 
American ever faced so many hostile 
crowds, bent, often with the approval 
of the public authorities, upon denying 
him a hearing; yet he never failed to 
compel their attention once his voice 
could be heard above the din. As time 
went on, and he became conscious of his 
powers, he seemed to delight in hur!l- 
ing at his listeners at the outset his 
most extreme and irritating arguments, 
confident that the angry outburst of dis- 
approval would later be turned to ap- 
plause. 

Dr. Sears’s style suffers from an ‘n- 
trusive jauntiness, but it is at least clear 
and readable. For the thoroughness with 
which he has studied his sources, as 
well as for the skill with which he has 
avoided writing a history of the period 
instead of a life of Phillips, he is en- 
titled to praise. The two chapters on 
the substance and form of Phillips’s 
oratory are excellent examples of analy- 
sis and criticism. 





The Moral Economy. By R. B. Perry. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 


Professor Perry’s volume has the val- 
ue and the limitations that belong to the 
work of those moralists who conceive 
the problems of conduct to be much like 
problems in mathematics. There is 
a little of the spirit of Jeremy Ben- 
tham in the book—of a Bentham of wid- 
er sympathies, more liberal tastes, and 
a more ornate and graceful style. Mr. 
Perry has, at any rate, the Bentlamic 
freedom from cant, the same impatience 
of subtlety and sophistication, the same 
hearty conviction of the essential sim- 
plicity of ethical questions, and of the 
possibility of solving them in a certain 
exact and “objective” manner; it is mere- 





ly necessary to define a primary, homo- 
geneous unit of value and then apply 
“moral arithmetic” to the computation of 
the quantity of such units realized by a 
given mode of action. The author’s fun- 
damental! doctrine, in short, is that mor- 
al differences are readily calculable, 
quantitative differences. His funda- 
mental units, however, are not pleas- 
ures, but “interests” or “satisfactions of 
desires.” One could wish that h2 had 
taken time to make clear the qualita- 
tive nature of these, and to establish 
their commensurability inter se. The 
problem of finding a “logical” ground 
for the obligation to seek the maximum 
good of all, even at the cost of abso- 
lute self-sacrifice, disturbs Mr. Perry 
less than it disturbed the utilitarians. 
To disregard others is to deny that 
their interests or desires are real— 
which is a statement contrary ts the 
objective fact. Surely, regarded merely 
as logic, this confutation of the cgoist 
is a little too simple, and involves some 
confusion of the judgment of fact with 
the judgment of worth. Sir Leslie 
Stephen once somewhat maliciously rep- 
resented a certain English moralist as 
holding that the only reason why a man 
ought not to beat his wife is that he 
thereby untruthfully denies that she is 
his wife. Mr. Perry would appeer to 
hold that the only reason why the man 
ought not to do so is that he thereby 
untruthfully denies that the wife dis- 
likes to be beaten. 

But whatever be said of the technical 
ethical reasonings of the book, its per- 
vasive moral temper has a wholesome- 
ness and balance and a freedom from 
the prevalent itch after paradox which 
make the volume eminently profitable 
reading for a perplexed and over-sophis- 
ticated age. As a college text-book, also, 
It has many excellences, and perhaps 
one serious defect. Those who would 
instil philosophy into the young bar- 
barian at play must often first create in 
him the doubts from which he is to be 
delivered. From “The Moral Economy” 
it is not certain that he will get the im- 
pression that there are any real prob- 
lems to solve or any debatable issues to 
discuss. He is likely to agree with its 
vigorous and persuasive affirmations al- 
together too promptly. 


Motoring in the Balkans, Along the 
Highways of Dalmatia, Montencgro, 
the Herzegovina and Bosnia. By Fran- 
ces Kinsley Hutchinson. With map 
and over one hundred illustrations 
from photographs by the author. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.75 net. 
The peculiar charm of the region vis- 

ited in the motor trip described in this 

book, making it in some respects the 
most attractive in Europe, lies in the 
fect that here sea and mountain com- 
bine to offer scenery of unparalleled 
beauty. It is also the meeting point of 


East and West, for village mosque 
and Christian church stand side by side, 
and the veiled Turkish lady leaves the 
harem to wander through the streets 
and bazaars with her Christian sister. 
Every variety of costume is to be seen, 
from the sheepskin coat of the Bosnian 
peasant to the scarlet and gold gar 
ments with coin necklaces and iead- 
dresses of the townswomen. Then, in 
addition, in the springtime a weaith of 
flowers and blossoms clothes the moun- 
tain-sides, and the air is vocal with the 
songs of larks, orioles, and nightingales. 
The start was made at Trieste, and the 
Dalmatian coast was closely followed to 
Ragusa. An excursion was made from 
this place to Cetinje, the capital of the 
little principality of Montenegro, and 
one of the most impressive sights was 
the “unpretentious, comfortable-looking, 
large, sunny,” royal palace, the childhood 
home of the Queen of Italy and her 
three princess-sisters. The portratis of 
Prince Nicola and his wife are the most 
interesting of the illustrations. 

Leaving the seacoast, the travellers 
crossed the mountain-chain of the Dina- 
ric Alps, and Herzegovina and Bosnia. 
Vienna was the terminus of this trip of 
forty-eight days and 1,483 miles. Mrs. 
Hutchinson's narrative is largely taken 
up, as is natural, with the daily experi- 
ences, many of which are trivial and un- 
interesting except to the personal 
friends of the motorists. Too much 
stress also is laid upon the different cos- 
tumes and the market and street scenes, 
which are often virtually repetitions of 
what has been said before. 

The value of the book would have 
been much increased if some account 
had been given of the methods employ- 
ed by the Austrian rulers in the devel- 
opment of the recently annexed prov- 
inces; how, for instance, the capital, 
with its large Mohammedan population 
—‘“there are over two hundred mosques 
in Sarajevo”"—is governed. Instead of 
this, she simply says, “during the last 
thirty years under Austrian administra- 
tion much has been done to sweep away 
the old order of things, to replace the 
Asiatic by the European, and the attempt 
has been lamentably successful.” Some 
historical information is given, but the 
facts are not always correctly stated. 
Diocletian, for example, was not “born 
a slave.” 

The book’s chief value is to be found 
in the information given as to journeys, 
whether by motor or by rail and dill- 
gence, through a country whose wonder- 
ful scenery and picturesque people make 
it a “continuous delight.” There is an 
excellent map of the route on the icside 
cover, and an itinerary and table of dis- 
tances give the names of the places 
stopped at and the hotels—which were 
excellent. 
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Viscount Morley of Blackburn makes his 


first entry into the book-world since his 
elevation to the peerage in the collection 
of his “Indian Speeches, 1907-9," to be 
published by the Macmillan Co. 

The late Gov. Johnson of Minnesota is the 
subject of a biography, written by Frank A. 
Day and Theodore M. Knappen, which will 
be published at an early date by Forbes & 


Co. of Chicago 

The Putnams are to publish in their 
Memoir Series a volume by Winnifred 
Cockshott, entitled “The Pilgrim Fathers,” 


and presenting a comprehensive account of 
the Puritans throughout all their vicissi- 
tudes, from their emergence in England to 
the final absorption of the Plymouth Col- 
ony by Massachusetts in 1691. Accounts are 


given of the early Separatist movement, 
of the establishment of the church at 
Scrooby, of the persecutions that precipi- 
tated the migration to Holland, of the life 
of the Pilgrims in Amsterdam and in 
Leyden, and of their acquisition of new 
ideals, which were to be perpetuated in 
their new-world home. 

“Lyrics of Life” is the title of Mrs. 
Florence Earle Coates’s new volume of 
verse, announced for publication on De- 
cember 4, through Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Another book of verse to be published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. is the collection of 
lyrics by Louise Imogen Guiney, in a 
special limited edition. 

The Rumford Press of Concord, N. H., 
will issue, on December 20, a volume con- 
taining twenty-four addresses by William 
Jewett Tucker, former president of Dart- 
mouth College. These addresses, delivered 
before educational or patriotic gatherings 
between 1893 and 1908, and discussing many 
of the responsibilities and problems of good 
citizenship, are entitled, collectively, “Pub- 
lic Mindedness.” 

The Harvard Library has received as a 
gift from Prof. A. C,. Coolidge and C. L 
Hay, a recent graduate of the college, a 
collection of four thousand books, princi 
pally on Spanish-American history, from 
the library of Seflor Luis Montt, of Sant 
lago, Chill 
On November 4 occurred the reopening 
of the courses of the Sorbonne, at Paris. The 
dean of the Faculty of Letters, Alfred 
Crolset, announced to the assistance, in 
the AmphithéAtre Descartes, that among the 
new courses would be a series of public lec- 
tures on “American Men and Things,” to 
be delivered in English by Prof. Bliss Per- 
ry. There are registered at the Faculties 
of Letters and Sclences, this year, 2,957 
students, against 2,854 for the preceding 
year. Of these, 1,160 are foreigners, and 
more than half of the last number, Rus- 
sinnse 
The Société des Amis de Victor Hugo 
will place a bust of the poet outside the 
farmhouse of Papelotte, near the Waterloo 
battlefield. Here Victor Hugo wrote a great 
part of ‘Les Misérables.” 

“Leaves from a Madeira Garden,” by 


Charles Thomas-Stanford (John Lane Co.), 
is a series of rambling chapters concerning 
the writer's gardens—and their setting—in 
Madeira. The book is very pleasing. Lack- 
ing the time and money for a trip to the 





island, one cannot do better than to see 


it through the eyes, quizzical yet sympa- 
thetic, of this easy-going observer. His 
book is by no means confined to garden- 
ing; he speaks of history, scenery, politics, 
the plague, and old furniture—the latter in 
such terms as to make us envious. A 
Chippendale chair (to be sure he puts it 
in quotation marks) for twenty-two shil- 
lings! But the best remarks in the book 
are of the gardens, their beauties, diffi- 
culties, gardeners, and climate. A genuine 


service of the author is to express, in the) 


following sentences, what we all have felt. 
“It is sad that one of our finest roses here 
should bear the prosaic name of William 
Allen Richardson,” he _ writes. “Herr 
Druschki’s wife may, as far as I know, per- 
sonify all the virtues, but is it not cruel 


to condemn a supremely pure and delicate) 


rose to bear the harsh-sounding title of Frau 
Karl Druschki? Nor has Oberhofgartner 
Terks a pleasant sound to English ears. A 
Society for the Protection of Flowers from 


being called Bad Names is one of the crying | 
Catalogue names have, | 


needs of the day.” 
nevertheless, their occasional compensa- 
tions. Has Mr. Thomas-Stanford never not- 
ed the grim humor of the plant-breeder— 


and he an Englishman!—who called his| 


new cabbage “Tender and True”? Cab- 
bages, and all such northern delicacies, 
cannot be grown in a Madeira garden, nor 
can many of our best flowers. But com- 
pensation is almost the keynote of the 
book; the northerner in Madeira makes the 
best of what he has. One catches the spirit 
of this philosophy particularly in the 
closing pages, as the author leaves his 
gardens to nature and the native during 
the eight months before his return. 


A book like E. V. Lucas’s volume of 
easual reflection and comment, “One Day 
and Another” (The Macmillan Company), 
reminds us that the “light touch” in con- 
temporary journalism belongs neither to 
the French with all their wit, nor to us 
in America with all our imaginative drol- 
lery, but to the supposedly stolid, brawny, 
and somewhat heavy nation of fox-hunters 
and rulers of empire. The ordinary 
French causerie is concerned with really 
grave matters of life, and civilization, and 
manners. We, for all our Irish, German, 
and Japanese slang, are equally taken up 
with such truly important matters as the 
tariff, woman suffrage, Polar exploration, 
or Mr. Roosevelt. But your Englishman 
goes on writing sentimental little chap- 
ters on dogs, and old furniture, and eigh- 
teenth-century letters. There is no deny- 
ing that they do it very well and that Mr. 
Lucas is not the least among his tribe. 
Precisely a study of canine psychology 
is the most delightful essay in the lot 
before us. When a fine old Scotch collie 
tells us of his schemes for ridding him- 
self of an upstart rival of a_ spaniel, 
and how, on hearing of the success of his 
efforts, he had to pretend he had a flea 
to conceal his emotions, Mr. Lucas gets 
his laugh honestly. Dainty, in a senti- 
mental way, are the two or three pages 
giving a carrier-pigeon’s view of fair 
France, as you cross it on the way from 
Barcelona to Brussels. But excellent as 


these exercises in fancy may be in them-| 


selves, a whole volume of them brings 
satiety. 
us to think of Englishmen as forming hol-' 


Mr. Kipling has so accustomed 





low squares and taming the impetuous Af- 
|ghan, that we begin to resent this other 
/Englishman who seems intent on spinning 
the most gossamer webs in romantic Lon- 
| don chambers. As a volume to dip into 
|/now and then or to read aloud to visitors 
‘lacking the gift of conversation, the book 


lean be heartily recommended. 


Sir James Murray's preface to Volume 
|VII of the “Oxford English Dictionary,” 
|now completed with the triple section 
| Prophesy-Pyxis (Henry Frowde), lends to 
this vast undertaking something of that 
solemnity associated with the Egyptian 
pyramids and the cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages. For the building of this monument 
of English speech, more perennial than 
|marble or brass, had begun when mature 
|}men now living were yet unborn; and many 
of those who spent long years gathering 





|materials for the edifice, some of 
|them owith a voluntary and. al- 
|most religious devotion, have already 


passed into oblivion. The mortuary roll 
with its two or three words of tribute 
and the muster of scores of living collabo- 
rators, distinguished in all arts and sciences, 
detract but little from the impressive im- 
personality of the work. The catalogue of 
those who died before the fruition of their 
labors is, however, extremely suggestive. 
It helps the remote and vermiculous read- 
er to understand—when he has burrowed 
out a dozen symbols of speech apparently 
encrusted in their virginal mould—why he 
has been forestalled. 


The statistical summaries furnished with 
this issue are unusually interesting. The 
total number of words recorded by the dic. 
tionary from A to P is 264,917. Of this 
great company 48,870 are marshalled under 
O and P. Within the limits of these two 
letters Johnson recorded only 4,485; yet 
Johnson remains, relatively, the next most 
copious illustrator with 12,111 quotations, 
The “Century” with 25,585 words gives 20,- 
340 quotations; Funk’s “Standard” with 
27,097 words gives only 3,243; the “Oxford 
Dictionary,” considerably improving on 
Johnson’s ratio, gives 175,130. The section 
O has the honor of containing the longest 
preposition in the language, of, which 
requires eighteen full columns for its dis- 
play. The article on put, a comparatively 
modern factotum, is next to the longest 
that has appeared; and printed like a light 
modern novel—it is morg diverting than 
some we have read—it would require a 
volume of 60 to 100 pages. On the other 
hand, both the article on Pullman and the 
definition of the thing impress us as rather 
inadequate; “a railway carriage construct- 
ed and arranged as a saloon, and (usually) 
with specialarrangements for use as asleep- 
ing car’’—is not a very illuminating dif- 
ferentiation. Furthermore, we should like 
to see Pullman-porter recorded, and rec- 
orded as a “main-word’’—but this is not an 
American dictionary. In Cudworth’s “In- 
tellectual System” (1678) we note two 
terms not listed here—‘‘Pseudo-Platonick,” 
p. 569, also p. 560, “Pseudo-Platonick Trin- 
uty,” and “Protagorean,” p. 719 In 
Prynne’s ‘“Histrio-Mastix’ (1633), p. 547, 
“Purser” is used with the meaning ‘‘cut- 
purse” sixteen years earlier than the ex- 
ample cited in Prophesy-Pyxis. 

Why Brander Matthews's “The American 
ot the Future and other Essays” (Scrib- 
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ner), like a syllabub, resembles food, but 
isn’t, your reviewer is a little at a loss to 
sey. It is sprightly, entertaining, clear, at 
times even forcible—though rarely—and one 
ought to get “forrarder” with it. Yet one 
dcesn't. Perhaps the reason is that there is 
an odd lack of accent and a judicious 
weighing of opposites which efface every 
impression about as soon as it is made. 
This balancing method appears most clearly 
in the half-dozen more or less apologetic 
eesays on our American walk and conversa- 
tion. We are inordinately wealth-loving, but 
so has every nation been; our manners leave 
semething to be desired, but our heart is 
in the right place; we are politically grasp- 
ing, but learned it from the English, and 
so were the Romans. All these judgments 
are indisputable, but only the craving of 
expectant college audiences for  tran- 
quillizing utterance seems to justify their 
formulation. On the question of the the- 
atre, Professor Matthews is more cogent. 
The New Theatre actually embodies most 
of the ideas he advocated some years ago. 
Again, in the essay on Reform and Reform- 
ers—a class whom even his good nature fails 
tu enfold—a more pungent, indeed, a gent- 
ly vitriolic flavor is noted, and the matter 
naturally gains in interest. A greater char- 
ity for the frailties of reforming human na- 
ture might have seemed in order, for the 
monster raises one of its most frightful 
heads in this very volume—to wit, spelling 
reform. Here nobody will dispute a free 
American author’s right to spell as he 
pleases, but the quoted text of that fas- 
tidious talent Aldrich should have been re- 
spected. Could Aldrich have seen himself 
respelled and his pages adorned with such 
orthographical gems as “reacht,” we opine 
he would have sought retirement and 
“retcht.” 


A second edition of A. W. Ward's “Elec- 
tress Sophia and the Hanoverian Succes- 
sion’’ (Longmans, Green & Co.) is now is- 
sued in a single handy volume without the 
illustrations of the earlier edition (Goupil 
& Co., 1903), but with a certain amount of 
revis on which takes account of the more 
recent studies of the subject. The changes 
are in no sense radical, and the work re- 
tains its character of sober judgment, with 
perhaps a slight inclination to magnify the 
virtues and mininize the faults of the 
Brunswick family. The list of errata is 
pretty long, but still fails to note several 
minor errors, including the odd blunder on 
the first page of the life of placing the 
birth of its heroine in 1640 instead of 1630. 
In one respect the work is fresh. In a 
long appendix, Dr. Ward gives the original 
text, with a translation, of thirty-four let- 
ters which passed between Kénigsmarck 
and the ill-fated Sophia Dorothea, wife of 
George I, and which, by some unknown 
chance, have been preserved in the Royal 
Archives of State at Berlin in a packet 
inscribed by Frederick the Great. These 
letters (now, with the exception of two, 
first printed) fit in perfectly with the cor- 
respondence preserved at Lund, and re- 
move any doubt, if such stil! exists among 
the well-informed, of the guilt of the lov- 
ers. In a French whose spelling (the 
third letter begins, “‘Que ne soufertong’’) 
recalls that of Thackeray’s fine ladies, the 
princess and the count give vent to a pas- 
sion of tragic intensity. Nothing, how- 
ever, has come to light which gives a clue 
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to the mysterious disappearance of Kénigs- 
marck. 


It is probable that Professor Ward is 
familiar with the form of the late Arvéde 
Barine’s nom de guerre and knows that she 
was a woman, Mme. Charles Vincens, but 
it shocks one a little, nevertheless, to find 
in the new edition of his ““Electress Sophia” 
a note referring to the author of “Madame, 
Mére du Régent” as M. Arvé de Barine. He 
should have been more careful in respect 


toward a book which now in its English 
dress (“Madame, Mother of the Regent,” 
translated by Jeanne Mairet; G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons) may be read as a pleasant sup- 
plement to his own. Madame, it is scarce- 
ly necessary to say, was the daughter of 
Sophia’s oldest living brother, whosucceeded 
to the Palatinate some time after the death 
of his father, the “Winter King.” By birth 
she thus had a prior claim to the English 
crown, and would no doubt have succeed- 
ed Queen Anne (she outlived both Anne and 
Sophia) had she not gone through a farci- 
cal conversion to Catholicism, in 1671, for 
the sake of marrying the brother of Louis 
XIV. Her home thenceforth was at the 
court of France, from which she peured 
out a stream of letters to her aunt and 
others, which for voluminousness and min- 
uteness of detail have scarcely a parallel 
in history. Out of this mass of writing, 
published and manuscript, Arvéde RBarine 
has a volume as amusing and as 
thoroughly documented as any of her pre- 
memoirs. Madame had a caustic 
pen; she never ceased to regret the ! ome- 
liness of German ways and the lusciousness 
German sauerkraut; and her amusing 
comments on the under side of French 
court life have furnished German histurians 
with abundant material 
Part of the amusement of the present vol 
ume is the dexterity with which the author 
the tables, the of 
the Palatinate during Thirty Years 
War (when cannibalism rife). the 
coarseness of life at Hanover, and the per- 
sonal causes of Madame's spite against the 
French. Among the last was Madame’s love 
(or feeling which closely approached love) 
of the King, and her jealousy 
of Madame de Maintenon and all others who 


made 


vious 


of 


chauvinism. 


for 


showing 
the 
became 


turns miseries 


consequent 


came between her and the object of her 
admiration. Altogether the story of her 
life is wrought into a delightful bit of 


comedy, not, however, to the neglect cf its 


more serious aspects. 


It may be that Ernest F. Henderson's 
“Lady of the Old Régime” (Macmillan), 
which is really another life of Madame, was 
inspired by the French original of Arvéde 
Barine, but his work is based on first-hand 
acquaintance with the letters, and is in no 
proper sense an imitation of its predeces- 
sor. The weakness of Mr. Henderson's 
werk is its lack of chronological sequence; 
its chief interest lies in its discursive ac- 
count of life in the palaces of the Grand 
Monarque. In these pictures he naturally, 
while not going so far as the German his- 
terians, takes an un-Gallic attitude toward 
the court. “All really like cats and 
degs as regards each other,” he writes, quot- 
ing Madame And again: “Viewed from 
afar all is brilliant and attractive; but go 
behind the look at the ropes and 
pulleys, and nothing can be more sordid and 
disgusting The sadness that reigns 
here is indescribable.” All that is true, 


are 


scenes, 


if you choose, but you feel that Madame was 
by nature one of those sharp, cynical wits 
who would have had much the same report 
to make if she had lived in a hovel instead 
of Versailles. It ts a pity that Mr. Hen- 
derson has not given more of those quota- 
tions that contain her philosophy of life. 
“There are a hundred different subjects,” 
he says, “with regard to which, if space 
only permitted, one would like 
Madame”; space would have well permitted, 
if he had left out much of his discursive 
story, interesting enough otherwise, of the 
life about Madame. No doubt, however, he 
knew his audience, and supplied the side- 
lights they needed. Nor is solid matter 
wanting, as in his brief analysis of the 
economie justification of much of the court's 
extravagance in so tar as it brought the 
world to France to purchase luxuries. In 
one respect Mr. Henderson's work is far 
more enjoyable than the English version of 
Arvéde Barine’s: his style is good, whereas 
the language of the other, though correct 
enough, is still unmistakably a translation. 


to quote 


The October issue of the American Jour- 
nal of International Law, with which Vol 
III ends, contains Part iii of Mr. Horn- 
back’s elaborate study of the most-favored- 
nation clause of throwing much 
light on that rather technical and complex 
subject. It also contains the se ond part 
of Hamilton Wright's paper on the 
national Opium Commission, in which body 
he was the United States representative 
The opium problem assumed great impor- 
tance from the American standpoint witb 
our acquisition of the Philippines. Not only 
Great Britain, but also France, the Nether- 


treaties, 


Inter- 


lands, and other Western nations are di- 
rectly interested, through their colon 

Early treaties, as that with China in 
1844, and that with Siam in 1833, made 


it clear that we sympathized with Eastern 
governments in their attempts to suppress 
habit; and as lately as 1902 Congr ss 
has passed restrictive legislation. British 
officials have negotiated with China, stipu- 
lating that importations from India should 
be gradually diminished, to the pointof ulti- 
mate extinction, but Mr. Wright shows that 
at present of the 52.688 toas 
consumed yearly by China is imported from 
The agitation against the habit has, 
rapidly gained momentum Our 
own Department inspired the 
work of the Philippine Commission, inaug- 
its 
Commission 


the 


one-seventh 


India. 
however 
State by 


urated a movement: on initiative 
the International Opium 
appointed and met in China, where it unan- 
definite 
when confirmed by 
have the force of in- 
ternational law. Here, also, are discuss- 
ed, in the voluminous Editorial Com.- 
the Persian revolution, and the 
Anglo-Russian relating to Persia 
But one of the most significant matters pre- 
sented is contained in the separately print- 
ed and paged Supplement of Official Docu- 
ments: “A Preliminary Arrangement for 
Municipal Organization in the Zone of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway.’ This arrange- 
ment is embodied in a treaty between China 
and Russia, relating to a part of Man- 
churia. The surprising fact is that 
vision is made for the exercise, by the in- 
habitants, of the elective franchise 


new 
was 
imously adopted very resolutions 
and regulations, 
will 


which, 


the Powers, 


ment, 
entente 


pro- 


The Rev. R. E. McBride's translations of 


the choruses of the “Baccha#” of Euripides 
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and the third book of Lucretius published 
as “The Revellers” (Broadway Publishing 
Co.) are not to be judged by the con- 
ventional canons of literary and philological 
criticism. They subserve higher ends to 
which petty questions of metre and phras- 
ing are subordinated. Dionysus is a sym- 
bol of The Liquor Power. His conduct in 
the play is that of the Chicago saloon- 
keepers, who warned “the friends of de- 
cency that this activity must cease, or ‘wo 
will burn your churches and cut the throats 
of your praying women.’” We learn from 
this drama that “the liquor controversy 
was on the fifth century before the 
Christian era. The venerable poet employs 
his latest effort in striking a blow at th: 
traffic, and. incidentally, settling a few 
scores with his former critics and perse- 
This suggestion opens a vein 
which could be properly exploited only in 
an imaginary dialogue between the Rev. R 
E. McBride, Professor Miinsterberg, Walter 
Pater, the ingenious Professor Verrall, an} 
the author of “‘Testimonium Anima.” 


ir 


cutors.” 


4 contributor to the Allgemeine Zeitung 
of Munich protests against the overween- 
ing ambition of the authorities of Berlin, 
city and university, to secure for their uni- 
versity a primacy in education. Not only 
is the drawing off of the best men from the 


provincial faculties deplored; the lament 
is added that young doctors of philosophy 
should consider it necessary to worship at 
the Berlin shrine “for at least one semes- 
ter, in order to become persona grate at 


that university. It is even considered dan- 
gerous to express convictions and conclu- 


sions running counter to those held by its 
learned authorities.”". The ambition of the 
Berlin university to head an academic 
hierarchy in Germany, and to become the 
only German Weltuniversitdt, occupying 
in the Fatherland the position held by the 
Paris schools in France, is amply sustained 
by the State, which lavishly pours out its 
millions for Berlin, while counting out 
every pfennig the other’ institutions of 
equal grade receive. Of the 95,160,000 
marks distributed by the government to 
the nine Prussian universities in the last 
forty years, Berlin received almost twen- 


ty-eight million. 
Ludwig von Pastor, doubtless the ablest 


Roman Catholic historian of Germany, has 
published the fifth volume of his ‘“Ge- 
schichte der Pipste seit dem Ausgange des 
Mittelalters’’ (Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Her- 
der), with the special title Paul III (1534- 
1549) This work as a whole is 
the ablest presentation of the Re- 
formation period from the Catholic stand- 
point and an answer even to such men 


as von Ranke. It is too scholarly to be a 
mere apologia pro domo for the church 
of and its wealth of new 
sources makes it particularly welcome to 
the real atudent of those troublous times 
Special light has been thrown on such his- 
toric characters as Eugene IV, Pius II, 
Alexander VI, Julius Il, and Leo X. 


the author, 


New York city will welcome, during 
Christmas week, at least eight thousand 
members of various learned societies, which 
will hold more than thirty sessions. The 
American Historical Association and the 
American Economic Association have taken 
the lead in making the arrangements. The 
meetings will begin on the afternoon of De- 
cember 27 and continue through Friday 





morning, December 31. Among the men of 
national reputation who will give addresses 
are David R. Dewey, president of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association; Albert Bushnell 
Hart, president of the American Historical 
Agsociation; President A. L. Lowell; W. 
L. Mackenzie, Canadian minister of labor; 
H. W. Farnam, president of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation; W. G. 
Sumner, president of the American Socio- 
logical Society; S. N. D. North, 
president of the American Statistical Asso- 
clation; John H. Finley, president of the 


American Social Science Association, and | 
various foreign delegates: G. W. Prothero | 


of London; Eduard Meyer of Berlin; R. 
Altamira of Madrid, and C. T. Colenbrander. 


Addresses are promised also by Profs. F. H. | 


Giddings, W. S. Ferguson, A. G. Keller, J. 
P. Bretz, A. C. Howland, A. W. Small, C. A. 
Elwood, R. F. Scholz, F. L. Paxson, C. M. 
Andrews, H. E. Bourne, F. H. Hodder, and 
E. 8. Meany, and by Waldo G. Leland of 
the Carnegie Institution and Paul Diesernd 
of the Library of Congress. On December 
27, at 8 P. M., there will be a citizens’ 


meeting of welcome at Carnegie Hall, with 


Joseph H. Choate presiding, and President | 


Taft, Gov. Hughes, Mayor McClellan, and 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler among the 
speakers. On Tuesday, the 28th, meetings 
will be held at Columbia University and 


at the New York Historical Society, and a | 


luncheon and reception to members of all 
the associations at Columbia. On Wednes- 
day, the chief meetings will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and on Thursday, 
conferences at Columbia University, at the 
Merchants’ Association, the Chamber of 
Commerce, etc. On Friday, further meetings 
will be held at Colurbia University and the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and a special train will 
take the representatives of the societies to 
West Point. These meetings mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversaries of the American 
Historical Association and American Eco- 
nomic Association. 


On November 15 the Cotta’sche Buchhand- 
lung in Stuttgart, one of the oldest and 
most important publishing houses in Ger- 
many, celebrated the 250th anniversary of 
its foundation. The Cotta family was of 


Italian origin, and in the tenth and eleventh | 


centuries held the highest position among 
the nobility of Lombardy. In 926 Andrico 
Cotta was chosen Archbishop of Milan. 
Among their ancestors the Cottas included 
the Roman prewtor L. Aurelius Cotta, and 
they trace their descent back to Aurelia 
Cotta, the mother of Julius Cwsar. Early in 
the fifteenth century Bonaventura Cotta 
migrated to Saxony and acquired an estate 
near Dresden. Other members of the fam- 
ily settled later in Eisenach, where they 
soon distinguished themselves as ardent 
adherents of Luther. John George Cot- 
ta, who was born in 1631, became ‘a 
bookseller, serving six years’ apprentice- 
ship with Mervius in Wittenberg, and later 
marrying the widow of Brunn of Tibingen. 
To his wife’s book-shop Cotta added a pub- 
lishing house_under his own name. Be- 
fore his death in 1692 he had become one of 
the most celebrated publishers in Germany. 
Later the house which he had founded was 
moved to Stuttgart, where it remained in the 
hands of the Cottas for seven generations. 
On the death of Carl Baron von Cotta, in 
1888, the business was purchased by Adolf 
Kroner, who, in 1901, opened a branch es- 
tablishment in Berlin. In ¢onnection with 


acting | 


this rare celebration the publishing house 
has also issued a large ‘Jubildums-Kata- 
log,” containing 407 pages of authors and 
composers, including the most illustrious 
|Germans in the departments of literature 
}and music, and adorned with portraits of 
| the founder of the house and his five suc- 
|} cessors. An interesting supplement to the 
| catalogue is the correspondence of Goethe 
and Schiller with Cotta from 1794 to 1831. 


Arthur William Moore, since 1898 Speaker 
of the House of Keys, died recently at 
his home in the Isle of Man. Born in 1853, 
he was educated at Rugby and Cambridge. 
As the chief authority on Manx history and 
|customs, he was editor, 1885-1887, of the 
| “Manx Note-Book.” He published also “The 
Surnames and Place-Names of the Isle of 
Man” (1890), “The Folk-Lore of the Isle 
of Man” (1891), “The Diocese of Sodor 
and the Isle of Man” (1893), ‘““Manx Ballads 
and Music” (1896), “A History of the Isle 
of Man,”’ two volumes (1900), and “Manx 
Worthies” (1901). 

From Paris is reported the death, in his 
seventy-seventh year, of Camille Bainville, 
author of numerous works inspired by so- 
journs in the Orient, in Greece, and in 
Italy. 

The death of Edmé Piot at his home in 
Saint-Mandé, aged eighty-one years, is an- 
nounced. A capitalist and contractor of the 
Céte d’Or, he was, besides, counsellor-gen- 
eral and senator for his department. With 
Bertillon, he was an early and active prop- 
agandist of the repopulation of France, in 
which connection he figured as the author 
|}of two pamphlets, ‘“‘Enquéte sur la dépopu- 
lation de la France” (1900), and “La Dé- 
population” (1902). 

The poet and painter, too, Valére Bernard, 
has been elected capoulié (chief) of the As- 
sociation Félibréenne, of which the author 
of “Miréio” (Mireille) is the honorary pres- 
ident. M. Bernard succeeds in office M. 
Devoluy, and the election took place in 
the rooms of the Muséon arlaten. The new 
head of the félibres is the author of a novel, 
“Batagatouni,” descriptive of the Marseilles 
of an older generation, and of poems which, 
gathered together under the title, “Paouri- 
ho,” are accepted as among the best prod- 
ucts of the Provencale Renaissance. To 
|these books, and the several others which 
|we have not mentioned by title, are shortly 
|to be added a volume of short stories, “Fe- 
runo,” and a new volume of verse. 


From Alsfeld is reported the death of 
Dr. Max Rieger, in his eighty-second year. 
He was once an authority on the older Ger- 
man poetry, and the author of controversial 
essays, “Zur Kritik der Nibelunge,”’ etc., 
of “Klingers Leben und Werke,” and “Der 
falsche Baurat.” 


Science. 


SETON’S ANIMAL BOOK. 


| Life-Histories of Northern Animals. By 
| Ernest Thompson Seton. 2 vols. New 
_ York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $18 
| met. 
| To the American and English publics, 
Mr. Seton is very much persona grata; 
and this is his monumental work. Its 
scope is suggested by the sub-title: “An 
Account of the Mammals of Manitoba”; 
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but it is by no means bounded by it. The 
first volume is devoted to “The Grass- 
eaters,” and it includes not only the 
hoofed animals, but also the rodents, to 
a total of twenty-nine species. The sec- 
ond volume is given up to “The Flesh- 
Eaters,” and it embraces the truce car- 
nivora, the shrews, the moles, and the 
bats—thirty species in all. These spe- 
cies do indeed inhabit Manitoba; but all 
of them inhabit regions far beyond the 
borders of that province, and therefore 





the author’s results cover animals that) 


are quite as much at home in the Unit- 
ed States as in Canada. Indeed, if a 
balance were to be struck, it is probable 
that the greater part of Mr Seton's dis- 
course would be found to apply south- 
ward of the international boundary. 

It is quite impossible to give within 
available limits anything more than a 
bird’s-eye view of this really great and 
also delightful work. First of all, the 
reader must be assured that it is a seri- 
ous, scholarly, exact, and at times al- 
most painfully conscientious work of 
science, yet made clear and “popular” 
for the benefit of the reading multitude 
and having also the most understand- 
able and charming dissertations on the 
various habits of wild animals that have 
ever been laid before the public under 
the rules of science. The only thing in 
any way against the book is its price, 
but the reader soon becomes convinced 
that such a wealth of illustrations, maps, 
and beautifully-printed text could not be 
produced for less money. 

Each of the fifty-nine species includ- 
ed is admirably handled, and with sat- 
isfactory fulness of detail. There are 
no long and tiresome lists of synonyms, 
descriptions of characters already well 
known, and anatomical details that are 
interesting only to the comparative 
anatomist. Whenever a_ species is 
thrown upon the screen, the author 
plunges at once into a consideration of 
the facts regarding it that are most in- 
teresting, most valuable, and freshest 
to the reader. Each species is consid- 
ered systematically under thirty distinct 
heads; but the author is “shocked to 
find in how many cases the heading is 
missing, because there are no facts 
available for classification under it.” 
With the smaller forms, and especially 
the earth-dwellers, this is not at al! sur- 
prising. 

It is interesting to note in detai! the 
sub-heads under which this lover of wild 
animals classifies his knowledge. First 
of all, it is to be remarked that, con- 
trary to the custom of those scientific 
writers who use Latin names only, Mr. 
Seton gives English names the impor- 
tant place, and treats the ever-changing 
Latin terms as the by-product that they 

really are. His descriptions aim to give 
“the impression that the animal makes 
when seen alive,” and “the points that 
will distinguish it from its nearest rela- 
tives.” The measurements given are 


The Nation. 
only those that are of prime importance. 
His facts and figures relating to the 
speed of animals are new and mos: wel- 
come; and so are the many admirable 
illustrations of tracks and feet. As an 
authority on tracks, Mr. Seton's book 
will be welcomed by thousands of per- 
sons who are seriously seeking to be- 
come skilled in woodcraft. 

The subject of scatology—the drop- 
pings of animals—is here treated in ez- 
|tenso for the first time; and the pub- 
lishers have courageously, and in the 
true scientific spirit, published Mr 
Seton's very illuminating drawings in 
excellent form. Every outdoorsman 
who goes into the haunts of wild ani- 
mals will gladly certify to the value of 
this section, and thank the author for 
the first information of importance, so 
far aS we are aware, ever published in 
English on this subject. 

The mind of the animal, its environ- 
ment, geographic range, home rarge of 
the individual, migrations, numbers, 
food, property rights, storage habiis, so- 
cial habits, language, senses, ainuse- 
ments, mating habits, and mental and 
moral traits generally—all have been set 
forth for each animal, so far as knowl- 
edge was available. To many readers, 
the most interesting and valuable side 
of this work will be found in the ob- 
servations of the author on the mental 
and moral life of wild animals. 


In elucidation of the geographic 
ranges of his fifty-nine species, Mr. 
Seton has with great labor wrough: out 
sixty-eight maps, nearly all of them of 
full-page size. Only those who make 
such maps can appreciate the amount 
of research that they cost. As a rule, 
the maps show not only the geographic 
range of the species specially consider- 
ed, but also that of each of its nearest 
relatives. For example, the caribou 
map shows not only the range of the 
woodland caribou, but also the ranges 
of the entire nine other species tound 
in North America; and they are now 
mapped in detail for the first time. It 
is noticeable that in the map of the au- 
thor’s own working range, his red line 
of travel goes up to the barren grounds 
of Canada, north of Great Slave Lake; 
but we regret the absence of the musk- 
ox from the life-histories. We do not 
place high value on the map of the 
faunal areas of North America. Like 
every map of its kind, it is too elabor- 
ately complicated, too much like 1 geo- 
graphic puzzle, to be of great use. The 
impression that it leaves upon the mind 
is distinctly chaotic; but that is not the 
fault of the author. 

The most important animals treated 
in the 1267 pages before us are the 
Canadian elk, white-tailed deer, mule- 
deer, moose, woodland caribou, prong- 
horned antelope, bison, grizzly bear, and 
black bear. In space and attention all 
these are treated liberally. The text 
brings each species squarely down to 
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date, although it is to be noted as an 
exception that the moose recently in 
troduced in the Adirondacks, to restock 
the northern wilderness, are all ead, 
and that this very commendable effort 
has ended in failure. The mountain 
sheep, mountain goat, and musk-ox have 
not been included, because they are not 
found in Manitoba. Among the smaller 
mammals treated are seven species of 
the squirrel family, the woodchuck, 
beaver, the muskrat, twelve species of 
mice and voles, the gray gopher, Canad- 
ian porcupine, and three rabbits and 
hares. All these are in the first vol- 
ume. The second volume contains the 
Canada lynx, four wolves and foxes, ten 
valuable fur-bearers of the marten fam- 
ily, the raccoon, two bears, six shrews 
and moles, and six bats. Incidentally, 
we do not subscribe to the author’s new 
notion of writing the English name of 
Ursus americanus as “blackbear.” 

One of the most novel and interesting 
features is the wealth of new informa- 
tion, set forth with the aid of many 
plans and drawings, illustrating the un- 
derground life of the burrowing ani 
mals. All this is absolutely original, 
and reveals years of painstaking obser- 
vations. In this field Mr. Seton's pencil 
has given him an advantage over the 
ordinary naturalist, and he has used 
it to the utmost. 

As might be expected of Mr. Seton, 
the illustrations of this work are well- 
nigh all of them by his own hand the 
two volumes containing, in fact, 560 
drawings by the author. In this day 
of many camera pictures of young wild 
animals in captivity, and of other pho 
tographs that fail to illustrate thorough 
ly their subjects, it is a pleasure to open 
a book liberally supplied with well-exe- 
cuted drawings that precisely 


show 


what the reader wishes to see. Take, 
for example, the plate of the Eastern 
chipmunk, after page 336. We venture 


to say that the camera has not been 


made that can catch and record from 


the living animal such an abundance of 
desirable details as are so beautifully 
shown in that hand-made plate. In the 
photographing of living animals of 


small size there is a point beyond which 
the camera cannot go. At the same 
time, not all of Mr. Seton's drawings are 


perfect. The cow bison in plate xxii 
was not drawn from a healthy, typical 
specimen; and the legs of the grizzly 


bear in plate Ixxxviii are blacker than 
those of the black bear in plate xevil; 
but such small defects as these are 
“trifles, light as air” in comparison with 
some of the shortcomings of the camera 
when conditions are not quite right. 

“Life-Histories of Northern Animals” 
may well be called a sumptuous work. 
As a specimen of modern fhookmaking, 
it is delightful. Its typography, paper, 
presswork, and arrangement are all that 
could be desired, and its inuex is excep- 
tionally good. 
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Drama. 


Nhakespeare und unsere Klassiker. Band 


I: Lessing. Band II: Goethe. Von Ar- 
thur Béhtlingk. Leipzig: Fritz Eck- 
ardt Verlag. 

Looking up to Shakespeare as the 


“King of Poets,” beside whom Goethe, at 
best, may be regarded only as der Dich- 


terfurst, and recollecting Lessing's con: | 


vinecing query in the “Dramaturgie,” “Is 
it Shakespeare, always Shakespeare, 
who understood everything better than 
anybody else?” together with Goethe's 
memorable outery, “Shakespeare und 
kein Ende!” Béhtlingk has sought to 
show, In three volumes, the enormous in- 
debtedness of German literature to the 
English, and, in particular, the indebt- 
edness of the three greatest of mudern 
German writers to Shakespeare. Ia vol- 
ume one he treats of Lessing, and en- 
deavors to indicate when and where the 
reformer of the German drama came 
upon Shakespeare, how he appropriated 
him and thereby developed as he propvably 
would not have done if left entirely to 
himself, until at last he was able to 
pass the glowing torch on to Goethe. In 
volume two, Béhtlingk follows the well- 
known paths of the youthful Goethe at 
Leipzig and at Strasburg where he met 
Herder, searches for the evidences of 
the English master in the various mas- 
terpieces of Goethe, and crowns al: by 
the declaration of the author of “Faust” 
himself, on the evening of his long life, 
that without Shakespeare he could have 
attained to nothing. In the third vol- 
ume, announced, but not yet published, 
the author expects to prove that even 
Schiller, with all his native talent and 
his fortunate apprenticeship under 
Goethe, picked up some of his best chips 


in the “Will of all Wills’ workshop. 
In a preface to the series, Boht- 
lingk sketches the relation of Shake- 


speare to various world celebrities, in- 
cluding Dryden, Voltaire, Hugo, Tolstoy, 
and even Bismarck, and laments that 
so little stould have been done h'therto, 
Germans or Englishmen, to make 
the beneficent effect of Shake- 
apeare on later German letters. Starr 
and Gervinus both slipped by the index- 
fingers, and Erich Schmidt, 
viographer (as a self-constituted deity af- 
ter whom no one need attempt any crit- 
iclam of Lessing!), refused to hear aught 
of Shakespeare as a guiding star to his 
hero Alois Brand! alone had th» sa 
gacity and courage, according to HKéht 
lingk, to claim for Shakespeare the full- 
eat homage from the Germans, and he 
but Indicated the path that should be 
followed. Had Béhtlingk contemplated, 
however, a more scientific form for the 
results of his researches, and a bibliog: 
raphy, he would probably have cited 
various stray contributions on this sub- 
ject that have appeared in the Goethe 
Jahrbuch, the publications of the Ger- 


by 
clear 


Lessing's | 


The Nation. 


man and the English Shakespeare socie- 
ties, and elsewhere. 

How did Lessing come upon Shake- 
speare? Not, as many have supposed, 
through Von Borck’s translation of 
“Julius Cesar,” which was too misera- 
bly done to have attracted any one with 
a grain of genius. Lessing probably first 
came in touch with the English bard 
through Mylius, who, though a 
Schwdrmer for Gottsched, had a general 
interest in the theatre. it was not long 
before Lessing broke away from Gott- 
sched, and though he did not move to- 
wards Shakespeare in particular, he did 
make for the English stage. To the end 
of his work on “Miss Sarah Sampson,” 
Lessing had but a faint idea of the real 
Shakespeare, the best evidence of which 
is his excessive admiration for Dryden. 
Lessing was made aware of Shakespeare 
as a ruler of the stage through Voltaire’s 
“Letters from England,” and in the Eng- 
lish playwright the great German was 
born again. The full flood of Shake 
spearean life in Lessing is first seen in 
“Minna von Barnhelm,” where Béht- 
lingk finds numerous points of similar- 
ity. In Minna and Franziska he dis- 
/covers Portia and Nerissa; the fortunes 

of the ring given by Minna to her iover 
recall the ring in the “Merchant of 
Venice”; the dialogue in general has a 
flavor of Shakespeare about it, and there 
is a Shakespearean reminiscence in the 
contrast of serious and comic in the 
Saxon comedy. The Grundakkord of Les- 
sing’s “Minna” is the sentiment of the 
familiar lines, “How far a little can- 
dle throws its light!” In the over-con- 
scientious Tellheim, also, we are expect- 
/ed to see Hamlet’s stern idea of truth, 
| though we are also told that Lessing, in 
portraying the passionate major, had in 
|}mind the earlier and more immortal 
| Moor of Venice. Only a trace of Shake- 
speare is apparent in “Laokoon’’—Less- 
|ing’s reference to the English poet’s 
‘method of depicting ugliness; but 
Emilia Galotti’s father is none other 
than Othello in German garb, while the 
Prince and Emilia are Romeo and 
Juliet. Finally, “Nathan der Weise,” 
the last fruit of Lessing’s busy pen, and 
imbued with his ever-increasing admira- 
tion for the English dramatist, is so 
full of Shakespeare that it might well 
| be called the “Merchant of Jerusalem.” 
|Never did any one warm himself so 
| modestly at the hearth of a stranger as 
| did Lessing in his early acquaintance 
| with the stimulating Shakespeare; but, 
| just as Lessing maintained that only a 
genius could awaken a genius, so, when 
once inspired by his Mnglish master, he 
easily surpassed all his German contem- 
poraries. 

Goethe, on the other hand, came un- 
der the spell of Shakespeare earlier in 
in life than Lessing, and not merely 
through Herder, but aleo through Lens. 
Goethe perceived in his English model 








not a dramatist, but nature itself, 
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and thus more easily fashioned his 
strenuous “Gdétz.” “Hamlet” contribut- 
ed much also to “Werther,” “Faust,” 
and “Egmont,” and Goethe’s analy- 
sis of “Hamlet” is to-day of great value 
for the understanding of both the 
English and the German poeis. “Mac- 
beth” also helped Goethe to fashion 
“Faust,” espectally the scene of the 
Hexenkiiche. “Wilhelm Meister,” in 
part at least, is almost a second edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, in another and 
prose form. Only when Goethe was busy 
with his “Iphigenie” did he swing away 
somewhat from Shakespeare, and sim- 
ply because of their different attitudes 
toward the antique: while Goethe would 
wed himself to the ancient Kultur, 
Shakespeare rather toyed with and made 
sport of it. Yet notwithstanding that, 
and the contributions of the French 
school to Goethe’s mental advancement 
at this critical juncture, Shakespea:e re- 
mained much to him, and, as director 
of the Ducal Theatre at Weimar, he 
staged Shakespeare repeatedly, and so 
contributed to the latter’s popularity in 
Germany. Finally, the “Tempest” sweeps 
through the second part of “Fausr.” 

Summing up Goethe’s relationship to 
Shakespeare—a theme, as we know, that 
Goethe frequently selected in his chats 
with the Boswellian Eckermann—Boht- 
lingk finds that his indebtedness to the 
Briton cannot be estimated too highly. 
Great as Goethe was, and necessary as 
it is to remember that, after all, he is 
what he made out of predecessor and 
contemporary by stamping his own mag- 
nificent ego upon them, Goethe appro- 
priated Shakespeare so thoroughly that 
he derived from him ethically, westhet- 
ically, and in a religious sense, almost 
his entire Welt- and Lebensansvhau- 
ung. And thus it was that, white-hair- 
ed and full of wisdom, he still describ- 
ed his early acquaintance with the poet- 
genius as the experience of one who 
suddenly came upon the source of his 
very being. “I sprang up into the free 
air,” said Goethe, “and felt for the first 
time that I had hands and feet!” 

Of the many series now being published 
in England and Germany on the old Eng- 
lish stage, none is more attractive in form, 
and few, if any, more useful in content, 
than that of the Malone Society. The six 
volumes of 1907 are now followed by a second 
six, which include five plays and a con- 
tinuation of the “Collections” of the earlier 
“The Old Wives 


issue. The plays are: 

Tale” (1595), “The Tragedy of Locrine”’ 
(1595), “The Tragical Reign of Selimus” 
(1594), “The Life of Sir John Oldcastle” 


(1600), and “The Interlude of Calisto and 
Melebea” (c. 1530). The object is to present 
exact type-facsimiles; and to this end the 
printer, where possible, is provided with a 
photographic reproduction of the original, 
while the proof is not only read by the edi- 
tor of the particular volume, but is also 
checked by the general editor, W. W. Greg. 
In the introductions there is no attempt to 
discuss debatable matters, but {n some in- 





The Nation. 
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heavy. Thus, to the first quarto text of 


“Sir John Oldcastie” the editor, Percy 
Simpson, has added a complete list of the 
variants in the second quarto and a few 
in the folios. The most important part of 
the “Collections” is that which contains the 
documents drawn from the Burghley Papers. 
Many of these have already been printed 
by J. P. Collier and others, but they are 
here for the first time brought together. 
To go through them is to get another no- 
tion of the many-sided activity of the 
great Sir William Cecil; it is to have im- 
pressed on the mind also the fact that from 


a very early date the theatre was more or | rurse, ‘a believer in free union, and offers! Dames, in the Retreat for 


weakness of the piece, in its present shape, 


pew productions promised for next month by 


lies in its pusillanimous conclusion. At the the New Theatre. 


| final crisis it dodges, by means of a com- 

promise, what ought to have been the cat- 
)astrophe. Gabrielle Darras, married in the 
| Koman Catholic faith, sacramentally, gets a 
| civil divorce from an uncongenia! husband, 
j}after bearing him a son, and enters into 
}a civil contract with an intellectual! atheist, 
| whose views she gradually, but not entirely, 


adopts. Her daughter, born of the second | 


union, is reared, by prenuptial agreement, 
|in the faith, and in time reconverts her 
|mother. The son, meanwhile, 





On November 23 a deputation of English 
actors presented to the Comédie Frangaise, 
on behalf of their profession, a memorial to 
| Coquelin ainé. The deputation consisted of 
|} Sir John Hare, Sir Charlies Wyndham, Ar- 
|thur Bourchier, and others. The design 
| for the memorial, in the form of a bronze 
shrine, was suggested by Mr. Forbes-Robert- 
scn, and it was executed by Gilbert Boyes 


On November 2 the monument to Constant 


hating his | Coquelin, the work of Binet, with a bust by 
stepfather, falls in love with a Socialist | August Maillard, was unveiled at Pont-aux 


Aged Players 


less an outlaw in the state, and a centre | her marriage, although she is already the | founded by the comedian. 


of disturbances. 


Marguerite Merington, a playwright of 
some experience, has undertaken the thank- 
less and unnecessary task of making an- 
other stage version of “The Vicar of Wake- 
field” (Duffield & Co.), a tale whose im- 
mortal charm is almost wholly literary and 
vanishes when description is translated into 
action. For modern stage purposes the mere 
incidents are for the most part antique melo- 
drama of the clumsiest description. Mr. 
Wills, by omitting many and modifying 
other details, succeeded, in his “Olivia,” in 
preserving a few whiffs of the original fra- 
grance. Miss Merington, less judicious, has, 
by a sadly mistaken fidelity, succeeded only 
in turning an exquisite story into a sin- 
gularly awkward and preposterous play. 


Very likely the biography of Ernst von 
Wildenbruch, now in preparation, will tell 
us whether it was by mere coincidence or 
by a romantic return to an early love, that 
the dramatist was prompted in the closing 
hours of his life to take up again a theme 
similar to that once selected for a youthful 
theatrical essay. In “‘Der deutsche Kénig”’ 
—the drama staged for the first time on 
November 2 in the Kénigliche Schauspiel- 
haus in Berlin—one is reminded of the 
original draft for ‘“‘Die Karolinger,”’ and of 
Wildenbruch’s most popular late production, 
“Die Rabensteinerin.”” The action occurs a 
thousand years hence, and the Saxon 
once more threatened by the Hun. Pos- 
sibly no previous drama of Wildenbruch's 
excels this one to which, with the accu- 
mulated experience of a warring lifetime, 
he ‘put the final touches but shortly before 
his death. 


is 


From Paris comes to us the first volume 
of the “Thé&tre complet” of Edouard Pail- 
leron, author of that play of undying popu- 
larity, “Le Monde of l'on s’ennuie.” It is a 
pleasant reminder that the dramatist wrote, 
before he composed the play named, charm- 
ing pieces in verse: “Le Parasite,” “Le Mur 
mitoyen,” “Le Dernier Quartier,” etc. 


Paul Bourget’s play, “Divorce,” a drama- 
tization of his novel of the same name, of 
which an English version by Stanislaus 
Stange was produced in the Lyric Theatre 
on Monday afternoon, is not likely, for sev- 
eral reasons, to excite public interest here 
as it did in Paris. There is here, for in- 
stance, no general political conflict between 
civil andreligious authority; the theme dealt 


| mother of an illegitimate child. He insists 


| 
mother. 
ber of ingenious emotional situations are 
constructed. Finally Gabrielle, her first 
husband having conveniently died, prompted 
by a priest, tells her second that she will 
live with him no longer, unless he weds her 
religiously. He refuses, declaring that such 
an act would be a practical admission that 
they had been living in concubinage. In this 
dilemma she appeals the priest, who 
strangely tells her that she must remain in 
ber home, in the hope that her husband's 
love will prevail over his rational convic- 
tions, as, at the last moment, it is made to 
do. So the play ends with the triumph of 
expediency, where faith and morality could 
only offer a deadlock. This is the real les- 
son of the play, although it is not the one 
designed by the author. If M. Bourget 
wished to prove that in contracts law is less 
petential than a creed, he has failed in his 
demonstration 


to 


Miss Grace George will play Lady Teazle 
in the revival of “The School for Scandal” 
at the New Theatre on the evening of De- 
She joins the company for that 
play only. The cast throughout will! be in- 
teresting. Matheson Lang, the English ro- 
mantic actor, who was recently engaged, will 
make his first appearance here as Charles 
Surface. The Sir Peter Teazle will be Louis 
Calvert; the Joseph Surface, A. E. Anson; 
the Sir Oliver, Jacob Wendell, jr.; the Mrs 


cember 16. 


Candor, Miss Rose Coghlan; the Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite and his uncle Crabtree, 
Messrs. Gottschalk and Bruning; the Row- 
ley, Cecil Yapp; the Maria, Miss Olive 


Wyndham, and the Moses, Lee Baker. 


“The Man of Iron,” a new play by Israel 
Zangwill, will be produced this season by 
Liebler & Co. The theme is universal peace. 
This is the seventh play which these man- 
agers have bought from Mr. Zangwill, in- 
cluding a dramatization of “The Mantle of 
Elijah,”’ which has not yet been produced. 


“A Russian Tragedy,” the one-act piece 
which Sir Herbert Tree has just produced 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, in London, is an 
adaptation by Henry Hamilton from the 
Russian of Adolf Glaes. It is the story of 
a woman who, eager to avenge the death 
}of her lover, seeks out the governor of the 
| jail who directed his execution and, playing 
|the part of la Tosca to his Scarpia, mur- 





with is vital to only one section of the com- | ders him in cold blood. Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
munity; the premises from which the dra- | bell plays the part of the heroine 


matic action proceeds are too plainly de- 


vised for debating purposes to give the il- | 


lusion of reality, and the acting is not bril- 
liant enough to make the academic charac- 
But the chief 


ters human and sympathetic. 





historical play, “Beethoven,” based 
life of the composer and accom- 
panied by orchestra selections from his 
works, which Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
recently produced in London, is among the 


The 
on the 


that his case is parallel with that of his) 
Out of these complications a num- | 


From Lyons comes an account of the first 
unless at Brussels, of the 
“Mangeront-ils?” of Victor Hugo. The pro- 
duction of the drama, at the ThéAtre des (é- 
lestins, was preceded by a lecture by Léo 
Claretie, 


| performance, 


The new comedy at the Athénée, in Par's 
is the work of Gaston Devore. It 
the central figure an _  eighteen-year-o'd 
maiden whose mother has brought her up in 
absolute ignorance of all things wherein 
sex is concerned. Her mind, indeed, is the 
“Page blanche” which gives the piece its 
title. “Our young contemporaries err, ra 
ther, in an excess of knowledge,” writes on: 
of the critics of the finds M 
Devore’s Juliette too character to 
be truthful. Described as an @urre 4 idées, 
the play has also abundance of the Gallk 
salt. The thesis defended ig much the same 
as that of Wedekind in his “Spring's Awak 
ening.” 


has for 


piece, who 


naive a 


Madame Dinah Félix, sister of the famous 
Rachel, has died Paris, at 
age. Her sister, the great tragédienne, 
had mourned with a marked devotion for a 
quarter of a century. Ags early as 1847, at 
the age of ten years, Dinah Félix appearea 


an advanced 
she 


| on the stage which she was long to occupy 


as a soubrette of the Odéon and of the 
Comédie Frangaise. Her first appearance at 
the latter theatre was in 1863, in the “Fol 


ies amoureuses.”” In the part of Lisette, in 


Marivaux's exquisite comedy of “Le Jeu 
de l'Amour et du Hasard,” and in that of 
Dorine, in “Tartuffe,” she was for twenty 


years a favorite of Parisian theatregoers. 


Musie. 


Success in Music, and How Jt Is Won. 
By Henry T. Finck. New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2 net. 


The chief musical critics of America 
are at present quite unanimous in giv 
ing reminiscences. Mr. Krehbiel of New 
York began this fashion recently, with 
his “Chapters of Opera.” Mr. Upton of 
Chicago followed with his “Musical 
Memories,” and now comes Mr. Finck 
with his “Success in Music.” All three 
of these books deal largely with th» per- 
sonal experiences of the authors and de. 
scribe the acquaintances made in art 
circles by veteran critics. But Mr 
Finck’s volume goes considerably be 
yond this, for he interpolates shrewd 
estimates of the various artists and also 
gives several short essays that aie of 





per- 


The 
sonal pronoun is used in this work (as 
in the other two) and adds to the ‘nfor- 
mality with which the information is 


value to the student in music. 


imparted. The author's own musical 
reviews in the Nation are freely quoted, 
of which the reader will be glad, for 
many of these deserve more than the 
evanescence of journalism. 


The book begins with some interest- 
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by a well-studied estimate and analysis | 
of Chopin, both as pianist and compos: | 
er. A parallel is drawn between Liszt, | 
the king of the piano, and Paganini, the | 
virtuoso of the violin. Bilow, Rubin- 
stein, and Paderewski are next estimat- 
ed and described. In the case of Pader- | 
|ewski, Mr. Finck again uses superla- 
|tives. We note that he does not 
‘cite the comical view of that blun- 


ing statistics as to the pecuniary re-| dering music critic, Bernard Shaw, who, | 
turns of a musical career. Much curious | at the end of Paderewski's first season 


matter is here assembled. We learn, for 
example, that the great Flonzaley Wuar- 
tet gave a public concert in Cologne to 


|in London, found that “at last he almost | 
| displayed a little of temperament.”, 


The parade of violinists includes many | 


which only three tickets were sold and |of the chief ones who have “drawn the 
that the well-known composer Pfitzner| hairs of the horse across the bowels of | 


was less fortunate than this, for he sold | the cat,” from Paganini to Fritz Kreis- | 


none at all to his recital of some of his/| ler. 
The financial |mous we have sketches of Leschetizky; 


important comfpositions. 
data range from “The Merry Widow” to 
Brahms, and seem reliable as well as in- 
teresting. 


Of teachers who have become fa- 


of Sevcik, the great violin teacher; of | 
|Garcia, William Mason, and Jean de) 





Yet we venture to doubt that Reszke. Later there come several short 


the publishers of Winner’s “Listen to the | chapters on musical instruction, advice 
Mocking-bird” made three million dol-| to students, rules of practice, and health 


jars out of that song, 
mean at least one copy in every nouse- 
hold of the entire United States. 

There a number of 
that interest. 


biogra- 
In 


follows 


phies have especial 


order that he might carry out the prom-|cjally for this volume. 


ise of his title, Mr. Finck has included, 
among the singers, accounts of Catalani, 
Jenny Lind, Pasta, Schroeder-Devrient, 
and other celebrities of a bygone cpoch, 
Of these he has little new to tell us. But 
it is quite a different story whea he 
reaches the lives of Patti, Nilsson, Tet- 


razzini, Lilli Lehmann, Brandt, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Sembrich, Mary Garden, 


Nordica, Farrar, and Eames. Here his 
foot is upon his native heath, for he has 
a personal acquaintance with nearly all 
of them and his pages glitter with many 
personal anecdotes and conversations. 

It is a quite natural phase of heroine- 
worship to desire to know all possible 
details of the prime donne of the pres- 
ent, and there is no work that puts us 


so closely in touch with them as this 
volume Boswellian detail (without 
Roswellian servility) makes the biog- 


raphies of Sembrich, of Lilli Lehmann, 
and especially of Schumann-Heink and 
of Geraldine Farrar, of their 
kind. The letters of Miss Farrar to our 
author and his wife are one of the most 
delicious surprises in the volume. The 
artist is revealed in an entirely new 
light and stands higher than ever 
fore because of the revelation. Here we 
find art-atudy of the sincerest and most 
intelligent kind, and many a music stu- 
dent will be astounded to discover how 
many channels there are for se:t-ad- 
vancement. Male singers are also pass- 
ed in review in this book, and Maurel, 
Renaud, and Wiillner bring this portion 
of the work quite up to date. On Jean 
de Reszke our author has two chapters 
explaining why 
all tenors and teachers. 

A procession of pianists is ushered in 


models 


he 


for that would | 


ition of regarding it as sentimental: 


hints. 
| Last of all (and the volume has the 
/merit of presenting a steady crescendo 
of interest) comes a chapter written in 
Singlish by Paderewski himself, espe- | 
It is on a sub- 
ject that has not been sufficiently writ-| 
ten about—the tempo rubato—and the | 
| views of the leading pianist of the etal 
‘ent on such a subject are of importance 
to every musician of the world. Pader- | 
ewski complains of the term itself—| 
“stolen time”’—which is really not stol- | 
en at all. He thinks that the term) 
mouvement dérobé would suit the case | 
better, or possibly, in English, “eva-| 
sive movement.” He combats the no-| 


} 


Our human metronome, the heart, under | 
the influence of emotion, ceases to beat | 
regularly—physiology calls it arythmia. 
Chopin played from his heart. His playing | 
was not national; it was emotional 


He believes the tempo rubato to be 
much older than is generally estimated, 
and holds that it belongs even to the! 
most ancient classics. He thinks that) 
the rubato should not be avoided in 
Beethoven's works. 





be- | 





| chestra, 
is supreme among) 


'Mr 





“The Decline and Fall of Wagner” was 
the title of an article in the North Ameri- 
can Review about a year ago. This decline 
and fall is still going on merrily at the | 
Metropolitan Opera House, where there have | 
just been four Wagner performances with- 
in ten days, before crowded houses—two 
of “Lohengrin,” one each of “Parsifal” and 
“Tristan and Isolde,” whereas Caruso, who 
was supposed to have killed Wagner, sang 
last Saturday night to a comparatively 
small audience. The present interest in 
the Wagner operas is the more notable be- 
cause there have been greater casts in 
the past; but never before have the or- 
chorus, and scenic outfita been 
quite equal to those provided by Mr. Dippel 
for “Lohengrin” and ‘“Parsifal,” and by} 
Gatti-Casazza for “Tristan”; and this 





is the first time since the Metropolitan 
was built that the management has heart- 
ily aided the singers, players, and stage 
managers in their zealous efforts to real- 
ize all of Wagner’s intentions. The success 
of “Tristan” calls for particular mention 
because it was largely due to an Italian, 
Mr. Toscanini, who has proved himself wor- 
thy of being ranked with Seidl, Mottl, and 
Mahler. In the matter of Wagner con- 
ductors, New York has been singularly 
fortunate always. 


Timely not only because of the nearness 
of the holidays, but because of the increas- 


|ed interest in Wagner, and particularly in 


his “Tristan and Isolde,” is a sumptuous 
volume on this opera, just issued by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. It is a com- 
posite work, including a new translation of 
the poem by Richard Le Gallienne, a crit- 
ique by Edward Ziegler, and seven full- 
page illustrations in color after paintings 
by George Alfred Williams, which are well 
executed and romantically rather than oper- 
atically conceived. Mr. Le Gallienne proved 
himself a dauntless hero when he under- 
took the task of englishing this poem, so 
unique in jts versification, so saturated with 
feeling, so rich in words pregnant with 


| meaning and suggestion. There are lines, as 


for instance ‘“‘Hére ich nur’ to the end of 
the poem, which seem to defy translation, 
for they are like music itself; yet here 
they are done into clear, poetic English. 
For the first time, one who does not know 
German can get an adequate conception of 
the glowing beauty of Wagner's poem. Mr. 
Ziegler's contribution is not merely a crit- 
ique, as the title page intimates, but also a 
history of this greatest of all music-dra- 
mas, enlivened by many citations from Wag- 
ner’s writings, particularly his let- 
ters Frau Wesendonck, the original 
Isolde—for “Tristan and Isolde” is auto- 
biographic. 
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Novello & Co. (London) have published 
the “Proceedings” of the Musical Associa- 
tion, Thirty-fifth Season (1908-09). The pa- 
pers include a discussion of the music of 
the Byzantine Liturgy, by R. R. Terry; 
“Dr. John Blow,” by Dr. W. H. Cummings; 
“Thomas Mace, Musick’s Monument,” b+ 


| Dr. Henry Wilson, and a study of the ef- 


fect of “Orchestral Color” upon design an}! 
texture in musical composition, by Dr. H 
P. Allen. 


Vincent d’'Indy’s “César Franck” is to be 


| published, in English translation by Mrs. 


Rosa Newmarch, by John Lane Co. 


“Izeyl,”” the new opera by Eugen d’Al- 
bert, with a libretto by Rudolph Lothar, 
has been well received at Hamburg, which 


| is, as the London Times observes, “one of 


the most difficult towns to please in Ger- 
many.”’ The story of the opera is an old 
one, and recalls incidents in the life of 


| Buddha and his great renunciation, even 


more than certain other passages in the 
story of “Thais."’ The score is praised by 
the Hamburg critics for its melodiousness. 
Prior to its production at the Opéra two 
weeks ago, Paris had had no opportunity of 
hearing the ‘“‘Rheingold,”’ except at sym- 
phonic concerts. For the performance, a 
thoroughly satisfying mise-en-scéne was of- 
fered; and use was made of the French 
translation of the opera by Alfred Ernst. 
“Quo Vadis,” the opera founded upon 
the novel of Sienkiewicz by ‘Henri Cain, 











with a score by Jean Nougués, was pro- 
duced on the evening of November 26 at the 


Thé&tre de la Gaieté, Paris. It was first 
produced last February at Nice. The 
mounting of the piece is both realistic 
and beautiful, but the music is universally 


described as banal, and pleasing 
enly in its reminiscences of Mas- 
senet and Gounod. The composer of 


“Quo Vadis” has on the stage of the 
Opéra Comique a more recent composition, 
an opera of the Basque country, “Chi- 
quito,” which is rather more promising. 


Frederick Bechtel died at his home in 
Brooklyn, November 23, aged eighty-one. 
For nearly fifty years he was a teacher 
in the Adelphi Conservatory, and he was 
the composer of many vocal and instru- 
mental pieces, and of one opera, “Alfred 
the Great.” 


The Danish composer, Ludvig Schytte, 
died the other day in Berlin, where he 
taught at Stern’s Conservatory. Born in 
1848 at Aarhuus, Denmark, he was a pupil of 
Rée and N. W. Gade. His compositions are 
brilliant and technically interesting, but 
lacking in deeper originality. His Concer- 
to, op. 28, was played by Rosenthal and 
others, his “Across the Prairie’ (Uber die 
Steppe) by Sofie Poppermenter, etc. He 
also wrote an opera bouffe, ‘“‘Der Mameluk,” 
and a song cycle, “The Deserted Woman.” 
His sonata in B flat is widely known in 
America. 


Dexter Smith, formerly a musical critic, 
died in Boston, November 29, aged seventy- 
one years. He was the author of several 
popular songs, and produced, in conjunc- 
tion with the late Eugene V. Tompkins, at 
the Boston Theatre, in 1885, the light opera, 
“Zanita.” 


A BRADSHAW FOR ART. 


The artistic rating of various Euro- 
pean countries and America has been 


studied by Mr. M. W. Brockwell in the, 


appendix to his excellent book, “The Na- 
tional Gallery: the Lewis Bequest.” His 
figures are based not on total artistic 
treasures, but upon paintings of the Ital- 
ian school of sufficient consequence to 
appear in Mr. Berenson’s lists. It is as 
if one were to rate rival estates merely 
by their holdings in first mortgage 
bonds. It affords, however, a sufficiently 
accurate comparison of the artistic 
wealth of nations as expressed in paint- 
ing by the old masters. 

England's supremacy in this regard is 
well understood, but even so it is amaz- 
ing to learn that in London, including 
Hampton Court, there are 874 Italian 
old masters of note, of which 389 are in 
public galleries. No account is taken of 
country collections in England. The pri- 
vate galleries of London boast no less 
than 485 fine Italian pictures, as com- 
pared with 455 in the three main galler- 
ies of Florence. The private treasures 
of London alone exceed by 50 per cent. 
the total of any other capital, saving 
only Florence. 
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Paris with 376 pictures, of which 
about two-thirds are in the Louvre, is 
a rather bad third. Then follows Berlin 
with a total of 335, of which 70 are in 
private possession. Vienna, with 311 in 
public galleries, and its private hoards 
unreckoned, presses Berlin hard for 
fourth place. Between Vienna and Rome 
there is a gap of nearly a hundred. 
Dresden and Budapest are neck and 
neck at 124 and 123, respectively. On 
a general count of all schools, however, 
the superiority of Dresden would be 
clearly manifest. Venice leads both by 
a trifle. We have ignored Siena and 
Perugia, which show startling figures 
high in the hundreds, because their pic- 
tures are of the local schools, and hap- 
pen to have been listed with uncommon 
thoroughness. 

America is naturally low in the rat- 
ing. We have, with a notable exception or 
two, been gathering in Italian old mas- 
ters only for a matter of twenty years. 
Our respectable total of exceeds 
the figures for Rome, Dresden, Buda- 
pest, St. Petersburg, Turin, Munich, and 
other famous art centres. But here one 
must recall that comparison is made be- 
tween a nation and single cities, and 
also that in quality our American collec- 
tions still fall behind those of Europe. 
The American record, city by city, is a 
surprising one. Boston, including Cam- 
bridge, with 23 in public, 46 in private 
galleries, a total of 69 pictures, is eas- 
ily the first city as regards Italian old 
masters. Philadelphia, with a total of 
49, only two of which are in public gal- 
leries, is a fair second. The collection 
of Mr. John G. Johnson is largely re- 
sponsible for this favorable showing. 
Whenever the proposed Elkins-Johnson- 
Widener gift to Philadelphia shall be 
effected, that city will easily lead the 
country in older painting. New York, 
with 26 in public and 15 in private gal- 
leries, a total of 41, falls a little behind 
Philadelphia. If the more recent ac- 
quisitions at the Metropolitan Museum 
had been reckoned in, the standing of 
the two cities might have been changed, 
though Philadelphia would retain the 
qualitative superiority. Oddly enough, 
New Haven, in virtue of 38 pictures list- 
ed from the Jarves collections, occupies 
fourth place. Since there is little else of 
artistic note at New Haven, its high rat- 
ing is fortuitous. 

It would be interesting to speculate 
on the reasons for the low rating of 
New York in Italian old masters. It is 
evident that, until the other day, they 
been little in favor either with 
museum officials or amateurs. Possi- 
bly the material tinge of our life, our in- 
tense preoccupation with money-making 
and luxurious living, has made us the 
natural patrons of the realistic art of 
the Netherlands. In any case, while the 
experts of Europe are coming over to 
see a portion of our treasures of Dutch 
painting gathered temporarily together 
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at the Metropolitan Museum, the con- 
noisseur of Italian art in Europe is very 
likely to know all about Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and New Haven, but very little 
about New York. The aggressive pur- 
chasing policy of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum will in time change all that. It 
may be hoped, too, that our collectors 
will gradually broaden their taste to in- 
clude the only painting that fairly bears 
comparison with antique art. 

Mr. Brockwell’s figures show clearly 
the absurdity of the British panic over 
the exportation of art treasures. The 
hoard is so abundant, the superior- 
ity of the National Gallery so thorough- 
ly established, that no conceivable haz- 
ard of the market is likely to impair 
England's supremacy as an art-owning 
nation. Her wealth, on the contrary, is 
so great that she is in a position to be 
magnanimous, and all the more that 
magnanimity implies the receipt of a 
substantial quid pro quo. We fancy Mr. 
Brockwell’s statistics may allay the 
alarm prevailing in English artistic cir- 
cles. In any case there seems to be no 
occasion for restricting export of pic- 
tures, after the Italian precedent. 

As for ourselves, the most hopeful fea- 
ture of the ratings is the position of Ber- 
lin. In less than a generation she has 
passed from an _ inconsiderable condl- 
tion to fourth place, being overtopped 
only by London, Florence, and Paris. Of 
course, our museums and collectors can- 
not hope to repeat the record of Berlin. 
Times have changed, prices have risen 
tenfold, the supply of marketable old 
masters has been much diminished. Still, 
good sense, good-will, and a long purse 
will do wonders even to-day. 


Arthur C. Champneys will publish this 
winter a work on “The Ecclesiastical Ar- 
chitecture of Ireland” (London: Bell). The 
book is expected to throw light on the 
sources of Irish architecture and decora- 
tive art, and will generously illus- 
trated. 


be 


From Lemcke and Buechner we receive 
a thin portfolio, “Botticelli.” being the fifth 
section of the Italian division of Ludwig 
Justi’s “Geschichte der Kunstin Drei Tau- 


send Tafeln."’ There are sixteen plates, half- 
tones, of fair execation. They represent the 
artist in practically every phase, and we 
note no substantial omission except the 
Tornabuoni frescoes in the Louvre. Dr. 


Justi’s text gives for each picture a modi- 
cum of historic information with hints that 
make for @msthetic appreciation. For its 
popular purpose the work promises well. 

A group of nine portraits by Van Dyke, 
from the Frick and Widener galleries, is 
shown at Knoedler’s, in New York city. 
Two of the portraits belong to Van Dyke's 
first Flemish period: that of the painter 
Franz Snyders, executed when the greater 
artist was only twenty-one years of age, and 
that of his wife, who was the sister of Cor- 
nelis de Vos, another painter. These be- 
longed, originally, to Philippe I'Egalité, and 
were separated at the sale of his collection 
‘a 1798. They are now both in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Frick. 
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An exhibition of bookplates which will 
be opened in the Lenox Library Building 
on December 1 will be devoted mainly to 
modern American work. A few modern 
English, French, German, Dutch, and South 
American plates will be included, ag well 
as a selection of books on the art. Among 
the foreign plates, a group by C. W. Sher- 
born, the English artist, who has been 
called the “father of the modern engraved 


bookplate,”” is particularly noteworthy 
He engraves on copper, utilizing conven- 
tionalized foliage with rich effect. Among 
the American plates, those by the late 
Edwin Davis French are the most remark- 
able in their classic serenity and digni- 
fled beauty of decorative line. Sharing 


the place of honor with them in this ex- 
hibit will be the work of the late J. Win- 
fred Spenceley, marked by variety, adapt- 
iveness, handling, and no- 
bility of The exhibition will 
remain open for several months. 


freedom in 


expression 


Through the sale, last season, of Sir John 
Day's collection, in London, many art treas- 
reached this country; among 
most of the fine set of etchings by 
D. Y. Cameron and Axel H. Haig, and two 
by Muirhead Bone, now on exhibition at 
the Kraushaar Galleries in New York city. 
It is only comparatively recently that the 


ures have 
them 


high excellence of Cameron as an etcher has 
been appreciated; yet, even in his life-time, 
some of his etchings have increased more 
than ten times in value since they were is- 
sued. Among them is The Crucifix, Rouen, a 
big subject described with effective simplic- 
ity, and the no less simple Stairs at Row- 
allan. 


A number of American painters have been 
exhibit in Berlin and Munich 
during the months of March and April, 
1910. The invitation is extended through 
the Royal Academy of Berlin and the Royal 


invited to 


Society of Munich; and the object of this 
exhibition is to make known in Germany 
the work of contemporary American artists. 

The Archeological Institute of America 
will meet in Baltimore, December 28-31. 
Profs. W. N. Bates and John C. Rolfe of 
the University of Pennsylvania will read 
papers on “Two Labors of Heracles on a 


Geometric Fibula” and on “The Connection 
of Mirrors with Burial” respectively. Prof. 
Campbell Bonner of Michigan has for his 
subject “The Standard of Artaxerxes at 
Cunaxa,” and his colleague, Prof. Walter 
Dennison, “The Artistic Value of the Pom- 
pelan Putealia.” Princeton is represented 
by Howard C. Butler, with his paper on 
“Two Roman Fortresses in the Provinces 
of Syria and Arabia”; Charlies R. Morey 
(“The Coinage of Bostra"); Thomas Jex 
Preston ("The Bronze Gates of Canosa’), 
and Oliver 8. Tonka (“Experiment with 
Mycenman Glaze”). “Structural Notes on 
the Prechtheum” are to be discussed by 
L. D. Caskey of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arte and B. H. Hill of the Ameri- 
can School at Athena. George H. Chase 
("A Bronze Cista belonging to James 
Loeb"), Francis G. Fitzpatrick (“Byzantine 
Architecture in France”), and Kendal) H. 
Smith (‘Unpublished Transeriptions from 


Corinth”) are the Harvard representatives ; 
and Arthur Fairbanks will treat of “A New 
Marbie in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.” 
Arthur L. Frothingham will read two pa- 
pers, of which the titles are not yet an-| 
nounced. 


Other papers are: “Recently 
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Published Measurements Relating to the | 
Leaning Tower of Pisa and the Pisa Cathe- 
dral,” William H. Goodyear; “The Tano| 
Language of New Mexico,” John P. Har- | 
rington: “Identification of the Persons) 
Represented upon the Attic Grave Reliefs,” | 
Harold R. Hastings; “The Excavations of | 
the School of American Archeology in 1909,” 
Edgar L. Hewett; “Esoteric Doctrines of | 
the Eleusinian Mysteries,” Thomas Spencer | 
Jerome (to be read by M. L. D’Ooge); | 
“The Side Entrance to the Stage of the 
Roman Theatre,” Charles Knapp; “The 
Correlation of Maya and Christian Chro- 
nology,” Sylvanus C. Morley; “The Story of 


a Grease Spot,” William Peterson; “Re- | 
construction of the Later Toga,” C. F. 
Ross; “Hercules and Samson,” Martin L. 


Rouse; “Architecture on Attic Vases,” F. B. 
Tarbell; “Some Problems in Medieval | 
Vaulting,” Clarence Ward; “Sources of 
Gothic Sculpture,” F. D. Washburn, and a 
“Note on a Scyphus in Boston,” James R. 
Wheeler. Many of the papers will be illus- 
trated by the stereopticon 

In connection with the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of Italian unity, in 1910, an interna- 
tional art and architectural exhibition will 
be held. An international competition of 
more than common interest will be that 
for the building of a ‘‘Modern House.” The 
purpose of this competition is to afford 
“the best criterions for the building of a 
modern house, in order to attest, with the 
originality of the architectural models, the 
variety of the decoration and the elegance 
and practical usefulness of the furniture, 
the progress that has been realized during 
the last thirty years in this kind of build- 
ing, and to display the latest ~roductions 
and needs of civilization in the various na- 
tions.”” Three prizes of 150,000, 100,000, and 
50,000 lire will be awarded. There will 
also be other prizes. 


George Hay Brown, landscape gardener 
of public grounds and buildings in Wash- 
ington, died at his home in that city No-| 
vember 23. He was born in Edinburgh in| 
1838, and was himself the son of a land- 
seape gardener. The public grounds of the | 
White House and of the Capitol were laid 
out under his direction, and he was su- 
perintendent of the Washington Botanic | 
Garden. | 

The sculptor-decorator Alfred Darvant | 
has died at Paris, aged sixty-nine. He 
was a collaborator with Charles Garnier 
during many years, and executed the deco- 
rations of the foyer and of the exterior of 
the Grand Opéra, at Paris; the Hotel de la 
Monnaie, at Brussels, and the restoration of 
the amphitheatre at Orange, and of the 
Porte Saint-Denis, the Panthéon, and the) 
Hotel des Invalides, at Paris, 

Cyprien Godebski, the sculptor, who was 
|born in 1836 at Méry-sur-Cher, France, | 
dled at Parig November 26. His works are | 
to be seen at Lemberg, in Galicia; at the | 
Viennese Arsenal; in the Cathedral of) 
Warsaw, etc. He was the sculptor of the | 
monument to Théophile Gautier at the | 
Cimitiére du Nord, in Paris; and many med 
his portrait-busts and other works have | 
been shown at the exhibitions in Paris 
|since 1867. At the centennial exhibition | 
|in Philadelphia he received a medal for | 
_marbles shown there. 

Sigismond V. Myrton-Michalski, the Po- | 
lish painter, has died at Paris. He was) 





or more. 


| prices refused to decline. 


a member of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, at whose last exhibition he 
showed two portraits. 
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STANDARD OIL DECISION AND FI- 
NANCIAL MARKETS. 


In response to the Circuit Court’s de 
cision against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany on Saturday, November 13, such 
declines occurred, in the closing hour 
that day, as 2% points in Amalgamated 
Copper, 1% in Steel, 2% in Union Pa- 
cific, and 5 in Reading. On Monday 
there was another break—Amalgamated 
falling 25%, Steel and Union Pacific 2 
each, and numerous other stocks a point 
Recovering partly from the 
lower level, during the next few days, 
the stock market on Monday and Tues- 
day of the present week saw another 
violent decline, in which the Steel 
shares fell 3% points, Amalgamated Cop- 
per 3%, Reading 5%, and Union Pacific 
2%. This further break caused anxious 
inquiry as to the probable ultimate ef- 
fect of the decision. 

Such a question can be answered only 
in the light of experience, and our mar- 
kets have had two experiences in point. 
One came when the Federal Circuit 
Court, on Thursday, April 9, 1903, de- 
cided the Northern Securities case 
against the company. Like last Satur- 
day’s decision, the decision of 1905 be- 
came known shortly before the market's 
close. It caused some weakness then. 
Friday and Saturday were holidays. 
On Monday there was a violent break, 


running in a day or two to 5 or 6 points 


in the active stocks. The next week, 
part of these losses were recovered. But 
the break began again in May; one be- 
gan to hear of “rich men’s panic”; de- 
clines of 15 to 30 points were made be- 
fore the year was over. and in the au- 
tumn, not only the Stock Exchange, but 
important industries, were in the grasp 
of severe depression. 

The other precedent occurred when 
the Supreme Court, on Monday, March 


(14, 1904, sustained the Circuit Court’s 


decision. Wall Street had waited anx- 
iously for weeks; the stock market had 
almost ceased to move. The news, when 
it came, was received with dismay; yet 
After a day 
of absolute inactivity, the market sud- 
denly began to rise. It developed such 
violent activity that within a month 
such advices as 9 points in Pennsyl- 
vania and Atchison had been scored, 10 
in St. Paul, and 16 in Union Pacific, 
while volume of daily trading, from 74, 
000 shares on Thursday, March 10, rose 
to 1,338,000 on the 22d. In the longer 
sequel, there was a continueus “bull 
movement” up to the middle of Decem- 
ber, with steady improvement in real 
industrial conditions. 
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What was the reason oo so oddly dif- 
ferent a reception of the news on the two 
occasions? Wall Street said that Judge 
Brewer's deciding opinion of 1904 was 
conservative, and made much of Attor- 
ney-General Knox’s promise that the 
government did not intend to “run 
amuck.” But there were also many ex- 
perienced observers who pointed out that 
the decision of 1903 came on a market 
overloaded with “undigested securities,” 
with a surplus bank reserve of only $2,- 
130,000, and a very recent call money 
rate of 15 per cent.; whereas the deci- 
sion of 1904 arrived when a six-months’ 
liquidation was complete, unwieldy spec- 
ulative accounts cleaned up, call money 
1% per cent., and the surplus bank re- 
serve at $27,000,000. 

This comparison leads to the question, 
which of those two periods most resem- 
bles the present? So far as the money 
market is concerned, it cannot be said 
that the comparison is all that one 
might wish. Credit facilities have no- 
toriously been much abused in the great 
Wall Street speculation of the few past 
months. The New York bank position 
has been so far strained that a deficit in 
reserves has been averted only through 
the most industrious recourse to lending 
institutions outside of our own market 
—this at times when their own domestic 
requirements would naturally have 
made them reluctant lenders here. By 
virtue of such expedients, the surplus 
reserve has been maintained; but a fa- 
miliar sign of an ill-adjusted New York 
bank position, the excess of loans over 
deposits, has presented itself in th2 rise 
of such disparity from $2,500,000 on Oc- 
tober 30 to $20,400,000 on November 27, 
: as against $84,000,000 excess of deposits 
over loans a year ago last week, when 
the actual surplus reserve was only $12,- 
000,000 over to-day’s. This, and the cog- 
nate fact of a stock market held at high 
prices for many weeks through very ar- 
tificilal manipulation, goes far to explain 
the weakness on the Stock Exchange, as 
contrasted with the rising prices which 
followed the Northern Securities deci- 
sion of 1904. 

On the other hand, the present situa- 
tion cannot fairly be paralleled by that 
which existed in 1903. That was the 
climax of an orgie of promotion and 
speculation, which had covered nearly 
four preceding years, and whose scope 
and recklessness have rarely been 
matched. Nothing akin to this has oc- 
curred in 1909. “Promoting schemes” 
have been largely in abeyance. Bad 
banking, in the sense applied to the ex- 
ploits of 1901 and 1902, has not been 
indulged in. More than all else, the 

















financial and industrial revival which 


has inspired the recent demand on facil- 


ities of credit followed a period of thor-. 


ough-going liquidation and readjust- 
ment, so that the start was made from a 
sound and normal level. These facts, 


and the further fact of the country’s un- 
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questionably great agricultural prosper- 
ity—outside certain portions of the cot- 
ton belt—give ground for believing that 
the decline in prices, since the Standard 
Oil decision of November 13, is in real- 
ity merely the readjustment of the Stock 
Exchange, which was, in some sliares, 
out of line with the real investment sit- 
uation before the Circuit Court had act- 
ed. The fact that sensational declines 
have thus far been in the main restrict- 
ed to a few stocks whose prices had been 
arbitrarily pushed up, while the general 
market had halted in its rise, points to 
the reasonableness of this conclusion. 
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Conant, L Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. American Book Co. $1.20 

Connelly, W. E. Quantrill and the Border 
Wars. Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Torch Press. 
$3.50 

Cousin, V. 
Siécle 


La Société Francaise au XVIIe 
Ed. by L. Delbos. Frowde. 
Curtis, A. T. Grandpa's Little Girls, and 

Their Friends. Phila.: Penn Pub. Co. 
Ozaki, Y. T. Warriors of Old Japan and 

Other’ Stories. Illustrated. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net. 

Davison, R. C. Concrete Pottery and Gar- 


den Furniture. Munn & Co. $1.50. 

De Foe, Daniel. Selections, with introduc- 
tion. Ed. by J. Maseficld. Macmillan. 
$1.10 net. 

De Morgan, W. It Never Can Happen 
Again. Holt. $1.75. 


De Quincey’s The Spanish Military Nun, 
and Revolt of the Tartars. Edited with 
introduction by V. H. Collins. Frowde 
60 cents. 

Fawcett, E. D. The Individual and Reality. 
Longmans, Green. 
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Field Museum Pub’n 130, Vol. VII, No. 3, 
Catalogue of Bronzes, reproduced from 
originals in the Nat| Museum of Naples: 
Pub’n 136, Vol. IH, No. 7, Contributions 
to a Flora of the Bahamian Archipelago 
by C. F. Millepaugh; Pub'n 137, Vol. i, 
No. 5, The Birds of the Leeward Islands 
Caribbean Sea, by C. B. Cory; Pub’n 138 
Vol. X, No. 1, A Pecullar Bear from 
Alaska, by W H. Osgood. Chicago. 

Frazar, M, D. Practical Guide to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Vol. I, England and 
Wales. Vol. Il, Ireland and Scotland 
Boston: Small, Maynard. $1 net, each 

Hale, A. Practical Guide to Latin-Amer 
ica: Mexico, Central America, West In- 
dies, South America. Boston: Small, 
Maynard. $1 net 

Hundbook of Flower Pollination. Based 
upon Hermann Miller's “The Fertilization 


of Flowers by Insecta,” by Paul (Cnuth 
Trans. by J. R. A. Davis. Vol. Ill. Frowde 
$8.75. 

Handy Man's Workshop and Laboratory 
Compiled and edited by A. R. Bond 
Munn & Co. $2 

Harnwell, A. J. Locks to Pick: a Book of 
Charades. Boston: R. G. Badger. $1. 

Hinton, H. My Comrades, or School-Days« 
at Mt. Pleasant: A Story of the Hudson 
Reissued. Ossining-on-Hudson: Mt. Pleas 
ant Academy. 

Jefferson, W. Verses. Boston: R. G 
Badger. $1 


John Crerar Library: A List of Books in 
the Reading Room. Chicago 


Kelly, F. F Rhoda of the Underground 
Sturgis & Walton. $1.50 

Korkunov, N. M. General Theory of Law 
English trans. by W. G. Hastings. Bos 
ton: The Boston Book Co 

Ladd, H. O The Trend of Scientifi 
Thought Away from Religious Beliefs 
Boston: R. G. Badger. 75 cents 


Lanciani,R. Wanderings in the Roman Cam- 
pagna. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $5 net. 

Learned, M. D. Abraham Lincoln Aa 
American Migration. Philadelphia: W. J 
Campbell. 

Massachusetts Historical Society. Index 
to Second Series of the Proceedings. Vols 
I—XX,. 1884-1907. Boston 

Meynell, A. Ceres’ Runaway and Other Es- 
says. Lane Co. 

Morton, N. ¢ The Silver Lining, and Other 
Poems. Boston: R. G. Badger. $1. 

Nygaard, A. Toleration: a Novel. Boston 
R. G. Badger. $1.50. 

Peabody, F. G. The Approach to the Social 
Question. Macmillan. $1.25 net. 

Pisani, P. L’Eglise de Paris et la Révo 
lution. II, 1792-1796. Paris: Picard et 
Fils. 

Post, L. F. Social Service. Wessels. $1 net 

Putnam, G. H. Abraham Lincoln. Putnam 
$1.25 net. 

Reeve, 8. A. Energy: Work, Heat. and 
Trausformations. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
for the year ended June 30, 1909. Vol. I 
Washington: Gov. Ptg. Office. 

Ritchie, J. W. Primer of Sanitation. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co. 
50 cents. 

St. Helier, Lady (Mary June). 
Fifty Years. Second 
don: E. Arnold 

Sheavyn, P. The Literary Profession in 
the Elizabethan Age. Manchester, Eng- 
land: Sherratt & Hughes. 

Smith, A. M. Mother Goose and 
Happened Next. Dutton. $1.25 
Smith, C. 8. Tarry With Me and Other 

Verses. Cheltenham Press. 

Spargo, J. The Substance of Socialism. B. 
W. Huebsch. $1 net. 

Sudermann, H. The Song of Songs. Trans. 
by Thos. Seltzer. Huebsch. $1.40 net. 
Tatlock, J. 8. P. The Harleian Manuscript 
7334 and Revision of the Canterbury Tales. 

London: The Chaucer Society. 

“The Baron.” The Marquis of — Hill. 
Boston: Roxburgh Pub. Co. $1. 

The Book of Restoration = Chosen 
and edited with notes by W. S. Braith- 
waite. Brentano. 

Whitcomb, R. Skimmirg the Skies 
ton: R. G. Badger. $1.50. 

Wilde, O. Poems. Brentano. 

Wilkinson, M The Last Phase of the 
League in Provence. 1588-1598. Long- 
maps, Green 

8. South African Memories. Lon- 

E. Arnold. 
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The Nation. 


A Check List for Christmas 


The Builders of Spain. By CLARA 
CRAWFORD PERKINS. A sumptuously 
illustrated account of the famous build- 
ings as related to Spanish history. Uni- 
form with the author’s popular * French 
Cathedrals and Chateaux.’’ Each 2 vols., 
boxed. $5.00 net.* 


Chapters of Opera. By H. E. 
KREHBIEL. A vivid history of opera in 
New York, full of humor and anecdotes. 
70 Illus. $3.50 net. 


The Life of the Honourable 


Mrs. Norton. By JANE GREY PER- 
KINS. An able and interesting biography 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan's brilliant 
granddaughter, Caroline Norton, who 
scored in literature, society, and politics. 
With portraits. $3.50 net. 


When Railroads Were New. 
By C. F. CARTER. ‘**No book of ad- 
venture contains more exciting episodes 
or more varied interest.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
An instructive and entertaining gift for 
older boys or young men. Ill’d. $2.00 net.* 


Fish Stories: Alleged and Expe- 
rienced, with a Little History, Natural 
and Unnatural. By CHARLES F. HOL- 
LER and DAVID STARR JORDAN. The 
gift book for fishermen. American Nature 
Series. Ill'd. $1.75 net.* 


Birds of the World. By F. H. 
KNOWLTON and F. A. LUCAS. Edited 
by ROBERT RIDGWAY. “Any one can 
find out what he wants about any bird he 
is interested in. Will be welcome to or- 
nithologists, and still more to the general 
public.”"—N. . Sun. With colored 
plates and other illus. American Nature 
Series. $7.00 net.* Prospectus on re- 
quest. 

Chinese Immigration. By MARY 
R. COOLIDGE. A comprehensive history 
and a broad, clear statement of this prob- 
lem. $1.75 net.* 


A Political History of the State 
of New York. Vol. Ill. (1862- 
1884). By D. S. ALEXANDER. Ably 
continuing this work. The Review of Re- 
views Said Vols. |. and Il. were ‘* the most 
entertaining story of State politics in 
American history.'’ $2.50 net.* 
Masters of the English Novel. 
By RICHARD BURTON. | Appreciation 
and criticism of the great novelists of 
the 19th century. $1.25 postpaid. 


*Add 8% 
fe) H 


for carriage. 


ENRY HOLT 


AND COMPANY 


Travels of Four Years and a 
Half in the United States of 
America (1798-1802). By JOHN 
DAVIS. Reprinted from 1803 edition. 
With Introduction and Notes by A. J. 
Morrison. ‘A really noteworthy narra- 
tive account of our young America.” — 
Nation. *‘A veritable find.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


Popular Anthologies. With limp 
covers, full gilt, $1.50 net,* leather. 
$2.50 net,* cloth, 


The Open Road. 


The Friendly Town. Both com- | 


piled by E V. L 


Poems for 7 ravelers. 
by MARY R. J. DU BOIS. 


The Poetic Old World. 
piled by LUCY H. HUMPHREY. 


For Young Folks 
From 9 to 16 years old. 


Cock-a-doodle Hill. By ALICE 
C. HAINES, author of “The Luck of the 
Dudley Grahams,’”’ An unusually good 
story of home life on a poultry farm 
Ill'd. $1.50. 


The House of the Heart and 
Other Plays for Children. 
By CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY. 
Ten one-act plays in verse. With full 
directions of dramatic action and sim- 
ple costumes and setting. All have stood 
the test of production. $1.10 net.* 


The Secret of Old Thunder- 
head. By LOUISE GODFREY IRWIN. 
‘ An admirably told story of lifeon a New 
England farm, wholesome and entertain- 
ing. Aside from delightful experiences, 
some stirring adventures.’’— Boston Globe. 
Ill’d. $1.50. 


The Cave of the Bottomless 
Pool. By HENRY G. HUNTING, author 
of “Witter Whitehead’s Own Story.”’ ‘ If 
there is a schoolboy who can read this 
without cold chills running up and down 
his spine, we should like to see him. 
Exciting but ethically sound.’’—(Church- 
man. ill'd. $1.50. 

The Bob’s Cave Boys. By C. P. 
BURTON, author of ‘‘The Boys of Bob’s 
Hill.’ . ‘it would be hard to find any- 
thing better in the literature of New- ~Eng-| 
land boy life.'’—Congregationalist. 


Holiday Catalog on request. 


Compiled 


Com- 


34 W. 33D ST. 
NEW YORK, 














A NOVEL 


confederacy, 
lost cause 


of the 


atory 
nobleman of the 


A atrong 
hero a true 
and charm, 


OF THE 


JOHN ARROWSMITH— PLANTER 


By BELLE BUSHNELL 


Illustrated by WALTER BIGGS. 
in which 
The 
which is finely tempered by the dash and chivairy of the south, 
Through your bookseller or from the publishers 


THE TORCH PRESS, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


The first distinctly Confederate novel since Lincela’s Proclamation. 


SOUTH 


$1.50. 


Bushnell has created in her 
of a sweet girl adds romance 


Mrs. 


love 
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Second Edition Before Publication. 
Indisputably the Book of the Year 


Retrospections of an 
Active Life 


By JOHN BIGELOW 
Three vols. Imperial 8vo. 48 illustrations 
$12 net; carriage extra 
A memoir of the classic type: 
copious in letters, documents, opinions, 
anecdotes. A record of great events, 
great scenes, famous men and women. 
Time—1817-1867. Historic characters 
—Lincoln, Gladstone, Queen Victoria, 
Seward, Thackeray, Lord Lytton, Du- 
mas, Guizot, Maximilian, Stanton, 
Lord Palmerston—appear in the ample 

pages. 

‘‘He tells a story that Is of exceptional 
interest, even in these days of a sur~.us of 
personal reminiscence.’’—Boston Transcript. 

“Mr. Bigelow’s work is remarkable 
throughout for its clarity, orderliness, and 
definiteness of treatment.’’—Review of Re- 
riewe. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
34-27 East 17th Street, New York 


The Pilgrim Fathers 


Their Church and Colony 


By WINNIFRED COCKSHOTT, St. Hilda’s 
Hall, Oxford. 


With 12 illustrations. $2.50 net. 

It is doubtful whether the work of the 
Pilgrim Fathers has had more influence 
in the religious or in the political world. 
How their work grew out of ihe social 
and religious condition of Elizabethan 
England, how deeply it was affected by 
their twelve years’ sojourn in Holland, and 
how it bore fruit in their colony at Ply- 
mouth, can be rather suggested than dis- 
cussed In a book of this length. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, S*voxpon 


COLUMBIA STUDIES IN HISTORY, 
ECONOMICS AND LAW 
New Volume (Vol. XXV, No. 3) 
DIVORCE: A Study in 


Social Causation 
By JAMES P. LICHTENBURGER, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of 
Pennsy!vania. 


8vo, 230 pages, price $1.50, paper covers; or 
bound in cloth, $2.00. 


‘LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York 
moe] Medici 


OF 
COLORED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE 


Old Masters 


| A series of reproductions by pho- 
‘tography printed in color, Endorsed 
by the art critics everywhere—and 
enjoying the patronage of the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts Boston, the Boston 
Public Library, and many of the 
Universities, Colleges, and Libraries 
‘throughout the United States and 
| Burope. 
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.. HOW TO STUDY 


By Prof. F. M. McMarry of Columbia University. 
Published Aug., 1909. 12th Thousand now printing. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


IIlustrated Prospectus on request 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 Park Square, Boston 


Sele Agents for 
CHATTO & WINDUS'S MEDIC! PRINTS 


Topics of all kinds and ta oe langue 
ap ta the Roston and Harvard libraries ty ~— 
ars, writers, and others. Abstracts, coples, trans 
lations, and bibliographies made. Proof-rea ling 
and revision of manuscript. Highest university 
and library references. 

MISS M. H. 
96 Chestnut Street, 


BUCKINGHAM, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Interest, 





Among all the bonds that we handle, there are 
none so attractive to men who know, as Irrigation 
bonds. 


These are among the reasons: 


Irrigation bonds are secured by first liens on the 
most fertile farm lands in America. 


The liens are given by individual land owners in 
payment for water rights. The water immediately 
multiplies the land’s value. The first crop from the 
land will usually pay the whole lien, and sometimes 
by several times over. 


The liens are conservative. Bonds are rarely is- 
sued to more than one-fourth the land’s value. 


The liens are paid off in annual installments, so 
the indebtedness constantly decreases. 


The bonds are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property which the Irrigation 
Company owns. So we have a corporation, with 
large interests at stake, to guard against any de- 
linquencies. 


Some Are Municipal 


Some Irrigation bonds are issued by organized 
districts, the same as School bonds. Such bonds 
form a tax lien on all the taxable property in the 
community. They form a high grade of municipal 
security. 





Other Irrigation bonds are issued under the 
“Carey Act.” Such projects, until they are com- 
pleted and turned .over to settlers, are under the 
constant supervision of the State Engineer and 
State Land Board. 


Behind every Irrigation bond that we handle 
there is ample and ideal security. 


Six Per Cent. 


Irrigation bonds pay six per cent. interest. That 
is a higher rate than can now be obtained on any 
large class of bonds based on equal security. 





Lien 


Securities 


6% 


The demand for irrigated land, because of its 
enormous fertility, greatly exceeds the supply. Ir 
rigation projects are profitable; and, if rightly con 
ducted, are free from risk. So there is great de- 
mand for money to help finance these projects, and 
six per cent. is paid to obtain it. 





$100—$500—$1,000 


Irrigation bonds are issued in series, some due 
in two years, some in twelve years, some due every 
year between. One may make long-time or short 
time investments. Every bond paid off increases 
the security back of the rest. 





They are issued in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000, so they appeal to both small investors 
and large. 


Irrigation bonds have become the most popular 
bonds that we handle. They are the safest six per 
cent. bonds that we know. 


73 Issues Sold 


In the past 15 years we have sold 73 separate 
issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, based on 
farm lien security. Nota dollar of loss has resulted 
to any investor. 





We are now the largest dealers in bonds of this 
class. We have enr own engineers and attorneys 
to pass on every detail.. An officer of our Company 
constantly resides in the irrigated sections, watch 
ing the projects we finance. . 

Because of these facilities we get our pick of 
these bonds. There are very few issues which are 
not offered to us. 

We have now written a book based on all this 
experience. It will give you a clear idea of all that 
pertains to Irrigation and Irrigation bonds. Every 
investor, smal] or large, owes to himself its perusal 
The book will be sent on request. 





January Investments 


For January investors we have on hand 100 var- 
ieties of bonds. They include Municipal, Public 
Utility, Water Power, Corporation and Irrigation 
Bonds. Please ask for our list. Cut out this re- 
minder so you won't forget. 





First National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO 





Sroutrnidge LNiver'bo: 


. 0 
Sroutridge E-Niverte: 
First National Bank Buailding, Chicago 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, New York 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds and list of 
other securities. 





Name 


Pree vie State cotnG . 








Name of my bank ...... Sere t8' Re SUNT Vas faced 0 0004) vo ee 





50 Congress St., BOSTON 
111 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT NEW LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 





NOW READY—AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


“The most interesting, thrilling and instructive narrative 
of polar exploration ever put before the public.”— 


Boston Evening Transcript. 








By ERNEST H. 


The Heart «.. Antaretie 


SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 


A Complete Record of the Shackleton Antarctic Expedition, 1907-1909. 





execute 


Two Volumes. Royal Sve. 





Cloth, $10. net, o ¢ set 


d 


With twelve full-page color 
plates, end ever three hundred 
marvelious illustrations trom 
photographs actually taken by 
members of the expedition, :nd 
three colored maps. 

timely than the publication 


N of this wonderful work by 
a real discoverer whose achieve- 
ments have placed him on a plane 
with such explorers as Peary and 
Cook. Although his goal lay in 
he opposite direction, and his path 
‘led into a much less explored sec- 
tion, he succeeded in locating the 
South Magnetic Pole and came 
almost within sight of the South 
Pole. 

TLis is the first exhaustive book 
on a subject that is creating a veri- 
table sensation in all parts cf the 
civilized world at the present time. 
[t is not merely made up of news- 


OTHING could be more 


paper articles and fragmentary sketches, but is Lieutenant Shackleton’s 
own account of a wonderfully successful expedition, carefully planned and 
Outside of the important scientific facts and discoveries revealed 
in the book, it is full of exciting adventure, wonderfully illustrated, and is 
undoubtedly the greatest work of exploration and travel of the year. 


Send for Free Descriptive Cirealar 
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of his pen-pictdres of the 
wers have lost none of their 
latest work of bis, 
artist shows himeelf worthy of the author 
‘che Gerdes of Allah.’ 
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Hichens’ Greatest Novel 


BELLA DONNA 


® Hobert Hitchens has taken’ his 
Northern Africa. This time to the 
and its its y - 
the ruins of millennfume. ere 
imagination has developed one of 
lo-Oriental romances fn the weaving 
hae proved himeelf a past-master. | 
the vivid coloring 
sert. His descrip- 
force. 
the | 


reader may enjo: 


‘Bella Donna,’ 


—Publie Ledger, Philadelphia. 
Decorated cloth, » $1. 50. 


A HELPFUL BOOK 


THOSE NERVES ! 


Ry GEORGE L. WALTON, M.D., 
Author of ‘‘Why Worry’ (9th Edition) 
A new volume in line — the 


t 
trend in favor of treating, pre ,» of 
Seoventing mental disorders Ww mental meth- 


The author wy his subject under trite 


headings, such **The uman Sensitive 
Plant, bs Sidetractibility,” ‘Character 
Leakage,"’ ‘The Ma ification of the Unes- 
| sential,’’ ‘Fears,’ e Hatter,”’ ete. 
Frontis pone. 12mo. 203 pages. 
h, $1.00 net. 





GIFTS FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


NEW GAZETTEER 


ad by Angele Hellprin and 
Louts Hellprin. 


‘A work of such thorough execution and 
admirable plan as to leave no 
adverse criticiams.’ 


Over 2,000 pages. Quarto. She 


room 
'—The Dial. 


“net: half Ruasia, ous 250. 
tr patent index, 


cents extra. 


ALLIBONE’S 


With Supplement. 


John Foster Kirk, LUL.D. 


only work of ite kind, and contains 


& perfect mine of information about books 
and thelr authors 
Five volumes. Imperial octavo. 


cleth, 817. st half 


moreceos, 827.5 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPAEDIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


New Edition. 


A clear and comprehensive survey of 
Pinglieh literature from its beginning to 
the twentieth century. 


Three volumes, 2,500 pages. Im-« 
perial Octavo. Cloth. $12.00 
net per set. 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY 


This magnificent work has lately under- 
gone an extensive revision. 

One volume, Sheep, $8.00 net; 
half morocco, $10.00 net. Also 
a subscription edition in two 
large octave volumes. 





Publishers J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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The Hindrances 
Good Citizenship 


By JAMES BRYCE 


| A scholarly and suggestive volume 
|, on the hindrances to good citizen- 
ship, being the Dodge Lectures, 
| 





delivered at Yale University, by 
the Right Honorable James Bryce, 
B itish Ambassador to the United 


| States. Mr. Bryce defines the 
| principles underlying popu'ar 
government, the duties of ¢ ii- 


| zenship, and anayzes the chief 
causes of the defective discharge 

| of civic duty. 

| The book is one of rare thought, 
and commends itself to careful 

reading and discus;ion. 

1amo. Cloth binding, gilt top. 124 pages, 
index. Net $1.15. Postase Loc. 


Yale University Press 
70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


BEST 
facilities for supplying 
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—y 
Catalogues free. Correspondence Be, 
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_LEMCKE & BUECHNER 





Established over 60 yeerrs. 
30-32 West 27th St., New York 


ANNE OF AVONLEA 


SEQUEL 
“ANNE OF GREEN GABLES.” 

















BOOK S—Al! out of print books supplied, se 
matter on what subject; write me, stating books 
wanted; I can get you any book ever published; 
when tm Bngland, call and inspect my stock of 
60,000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Joho Bright St., Birmingham, England. 


Bona for Ostalonse. TAUGHNITZ| 














FOREIGN scuoennor 820KCO. - pritisH 
BOOKS +38, Tremont strset. AUTHORS 
OLD BOOKS 


A most interesting Catalogue has just 
been issued and will be mailed on request. 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rochester, N. Y. 





“THE RELIGION ri rue FUTURE” 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT, and A. —& Usicare 
terature sent free on request. 
Barnstable, o.ass. 

MAGAZINES (including THE NATION) 
bought by A. 8. CLARK. Peekskill. N. Y. 








MARX'S CAPITAL. FEES 


CHARLES H. 
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The Atlantic Monthly in 1910 


WILL DISCUSS 


THE DECLINE OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
IN THE NEWSPAPER PRESS 


ITS Hy i/ NES A VD ITS BRFFECTS 


In the period since the Civil War the influence of the press on the opinion of citizens has 
undergone a complete revolution. In 1860 the New York Tribune both considered and de- 
cided for the great majority of its readers; in 1909 the tariff policies of Senator Aldrich have 
stamped themselves on our statute books with the thoroughgoing approval of but a single 
great newspaper, and with the outspoken disapprobation of the great majority of journals; 
and these are but extreme instances of a change which is clearly defined and universally re- 
marked. The present generation has seen the decline of personal journalism on a great scale, 
the growth of newspapers into immense enterprises with important financial ramifications, 
the rise of advertising, the advent of yellow journalism, and many other interesting phenom- 
ena. Various phases of this important question will be adequately treated in the Atlantic in 
a number of related papers. Among them are the following: 


The Waning of Editorial Influence in the 
Whole Anglo-Saxon World Edward Porritt 


Correspondent of the London Post. 
The Changes of Twenty-five Years in 
American Journalism Francis E. Leupp 


Former Commissioner of Indian Affairs and for many years 
Washington Correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Poat. 


The Intent to Deceive Edward A. Ross 


Professor of Sociology in the University of Wisconsin, 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS 


The Atlantic endeavors to treat in its columns every really important and interesting 
question in American life, and it considers nothing more important or vitally interesting to 
thoughtful readers than the ever shifting problems of the education of body, mind, and char- 
acter in American schools, colleges, and universities. 

The Atlantic presents articles on these topics by the leading authorities, among others 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President of Harvard University. 
PROFESSOR HUGO MUNSTERBERG, Harvard University. 


REV. ENDICOTT PEABODY, leadmaster of Groton School. 
JAMES G. CROSWELL, Headmaster of the Brearly School for Girls, New York City. 


THE NEW ATLANTIC CALENDAR is a handsome holiday souvenir containing an ap- 


propriate quotation for each day in the year from some famous Atlantic contributor. It will 
be mailed without charge to new subscribers sending us $4.00. 
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THE LEADING NOVELS | BOOKS OF PERMANENT 
for CHRISTMAS GIVING INTEREST 


Happy Hawkins By Roverr ALexanpeR Wason | A GREAT SCIENTIFIC WORK THAT IS THE BOOK 
This story of the big-hearted, lovable, adventurous, OF THE DAY 


whimsical Westerner has made ita author’s reputation AFTER DEATH—WHAT 7? 


and ia proving the most popular novel of the season to 
. 24 y Spiritistic Phenomena and Their Interpretation 


ive Chri : ’ 
one 6 ee Her Chrtennes. rT By CESARE LOMBROSO, Author of “The Female Offender,” 
His story is so good,” says the Nation, “and he tells “a % 
“The Man of Genius,” etc. 


it I h fi it ’ 

CS GS 8 ee ee oe eee The most important contribution in years to the litera- 
that every page does, indeed, hold the interest in a grip ture of psychical research, scientific and profound, and yet, 
that is at first surprise, then admiration, and at last. says the New York Sun, “an entertaining and extremely 
positive affection. The question is: Has any novel of readable account of spiritualism in its more modern form, 
the West as good as this been written since ‘The 4 ‘Dat is to say, as it appears under the investigation of pro- 
Virginian '?” 16 picturee by Gtles. 91.50. | ‘OTe Of Deychology. 

P ¥ ‘ an “Professor Lombroso’s book,” says the Boston Tran- 
script, “is certain to be widely read, quoted from, and com- 
Trespass By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY mented on, not only by reason of its author’s acknowledged 

This ia the much-discussed greatest novel of the great eminence, but because it deals largely with Eusapia Pal- 
ladino, the most talked about medium in the world.” 
0 : , Professor Lo:nbroso’s death three days after the publi- 
Ti really profound study of motive and character. Like cation of the book, and Signora Palladino’s present visit to 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles,’ it deals boldly with the prob- America, have added a unique and dramatic interest to the 
lems of passion; like that book, also, it is essentially volume. Profusely illustrated with photographs, drawings, 
etc. $2.50 net; postage, 20 cents. 
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English novelist. “It is masterly,” says the Outlook, 






















dramatic.” By the author of “Rachel Lorian,” etc. 
e. $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents. 
ANTI-PRACMATISM 
The Shadow Between His By ALBERT SCHINZ, Professor in Bryn Mawr. 
Shoulder Biades'_iBy Jor. CuanpLeR Harris A most interesting contribution to modern philosophy; 
o ‘. ‘ a = thoughtful, uncompromising, and distinctly readable. The 
A graphic and picturesque Civil War tale."—Chicago | book has already aroused unusual discussion abroad, and 
News. It's a dear little story, human, lovable, pris- will clearly be the most widely discussed book of its class 
matic, sweet with tears and quiet laughter. A typical in this country this winter. “Professor James,” says the 
Joel Chandler Harri: tory.”—C . ; New York Times, “has at last encountered a foeman worthy 
. —- ‘ a 4 _ : yr Becoré —— of his steel—both as a thinker and as a master of clean-cut 
Pa TAS ustrated by George Harding. 60 cents net; | and luminous expression.” “His criticism .of American 
des postage 6 cents. life,” says the Nation, “is extraordinarily keen.” 
tly. $4. ; . 
Old Clinkers By Hanvsr J. O’Hicomes Ready shortly. $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents 
A story of the New York fire department told with the PRACTICAL CUIDE TO LATIN AMERICA 
epic quality of an old Norse saga. “A story of magnifi- Including Mexico, the West Indies, Central 
cent bravery.”—New York Timea. ‘America, South America 
By the author of “The Smoke Easters,” etc. By ALBERT HALE, A.B., M.D., Author of “The South Amer- 
Illustrated vividiy by Martin Justice. $1.50. icans,” Special Compiler, International Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics. 
Marie of Arcady By F. Hewes LANCASTER 4 
The literary find the ste The only complete guide-book to the great hemisphere to 
’ ees vy find of the year. “A book so refreshingly the south of us, filled with exact information about how to 
real and quaint and charming that its reading is a de- prepare, how to go, what to see, what to pay. An indis- 
light and a surprise; a novel of the Arcadian country pensable book with all the authority of a great Bureau be- 





hind it. 16mo. $1.00 net; postage, 10 cente. 





of Louisiana. It is the beautiful life of simple folk that 


is the joy of the story. ‘Marie of Arcady’ is a classic.” PRACTICAL CUIDE TO CREAT BRITAIN 








——Chicago JOurnal. Frontispiece by Rose O'Neill. $1.25. AND IRELAND 
The Chronicles of Rhoda In two volumes: I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
By FLORENCE TINSLEY Cox II—IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 
“A story about children for grownups.” “Old and young By M. D, FRAZAR, Author of “Practical European Guide.” 
readers will be equally appreciative of its indubitable An invaluable compendium of what the traveller should 






charm. Rhoda is quite as delightful and winning as see and how he should see it, laying particular stress on the 
Rebecca at her best or as Anne of Green Gables.” preparation, both physical and mental, and on the ways and 
means of travelling. Filled with an enormous amount of 









Book News Monthly. ready and little known information, including a valuable 
lilustrated in full color by Jeasie Willcor Smith. $1.25. bibliography and exhaustive lists of rates, prices—in fact, 
all the expenses of travel. 
Waylaid by Wireless By EDWIN BALMER 16mo. Per volume, $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. 
A transatlantic romance. “Filled with the flash and dash 
of the wireless, the story is intensely modern.”—Pitts- THE CIANT AND THE STAR : 
burgh Poat. The ideal gift for the traveller. Little Annals in Rhyme 





By MADISON CAWBEIN. 
The most delightful volume of poems of children for 


The Web of the GCoiden Spider “children, since Stevenson. By one of our greatest American 
By Freperick ORIN BARTLETT poets. 12mo. $1.00 net; postage 10 cente. 


Easily the best adventure story of the year. “Stirring 

and absorbing reading, remarkably well told.”—New York WILDWOOD WAYS 5 

Sun ittuatrated by Fisher and Relyea. $1.50. By WINTHOP PACKARD, Author of “Wild Pastures. 
The vogue which Mr, Packard's books are enjoying marks 


The Rule of Three By AvMA Martin Estaproox the advent of a really great nature writer. His work, says 
the A. L. A, Book List, “is worthy to stand beside that of 
A rollicking comedy of a Colorado summer. Burroughs.” IWustrated by Charles Copeland, 
Jiluatrated by George Brehm. $1.25. $1.20 net; postage, 10 cente. 


Beacon Biographies SMall, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston b2tccr‘siogmpics 





Itluatrated by Bdmund Frederick. $1.50. 
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